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‘'t WISH I WAS TALLER AND NICER!” SAID EDITH, LOOKING UP AT HIS HANDSOME FACE. 


A MOTHER'S REPENTANCE. 


{A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER I. 


was glorious Junetide, queen month of thé 
year ; the dew was lying in sheets of silver 
where a table was spread 








tages 


hszel hedge behind her piped | tea at once, I’m as thirsty as any traveller fa 


if to attract and her ; the 

roses blended with the 

meadows at her right ; 

ex fon not pleasant 

with the diadem of 

white hair that crowned her head ; a whisp 
the sflver plaits and softened 

harsbness of features that could 
stern, icy cruelty, or sweet winning 


smiles, as occasion demanded, or the whim of the | kn: 


peo ey ae her. sctin 

was just on the to ring herself 
out a cup of tea when the click of the gate 
arrested her attention. Down went the teapot, 
while a fush of rosy colour rushed to her face, 
giving it the hue of almost youth, as her son, 
oma ata springing step, advanced towards 


“ Well, mother mine, so you have given me a 
treat!” he said, gaily, stooping to kiss her in 
hie warm, frank way. ‘‘ Well, you shall see how 
I will appreciate It by giving me a cup of your 


| 
! 





the desert.” 

“ That being so, I wonder you delayed so long, 
Edward,” she replied, quer . “TI cannot 
imagine where you get vo,” giving him a sharp 
glance of A 

TI only wander about the woods and lanes 
in hopes of finding treasures for our fernery,” 
he remarked, with an amused amile; “a man 
of my time of life must have some purpose, you 
ow,” 

“Why not settle down, then, to somethlog 
— instead of frittering your time away on 
useless plants and ferns,” 

" Maybe I shall,” he "Let me see, I 
am thirty t, by Jove! I’m getting Into the 
sere and ow leaf with a vengeance, while you 
seem to look prettier and younger every day.” 

Her eyes positively spar at her son’s cem- 
pliment; {t stirred all the —_ in her 
nature to be thus praleed by the {dol of her 
life, the one precious gift vouchsafed her 
by Heaven, the being she worshipped and 
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gaarded ‘pith & jealousy bordering upon fn- 


LJ 

Left a widow at twenty, she had devoted her 
life to her only child, permittifg no human being 
to come between her and him, He, in 
return, gave her s heart-whole, tender affec- 
tion, more resembling a brother's than a son’s In 
its gentle, protecting care. No fair woman's face 
had ever come between them; he had looked, 
sighed, and rode away, bravely resolving to place 
no woman before his stately, beautiful mother, 
whose life had been one great sacrifice for his 


Bat, alas! what fs human resolve asgalost 
the decree of iron fate? It only mocks the 
mortal who dares to defy it, Such was the cass 
with Mr, Edward Armyt 
ings ia the flower 
met & sweet little with eyes that rivalled 
the forget-me-nots that gieamed In the blae 
patches beside the purling river bank, where he 
dabbled for trout, but was cavght fn love's 
meshes instead ; but how to broach bie. delicious 
secret troubled him fear for, wéll he knew 
the terribly jealous nature o 5 

“ Have you been studying the of courtier 
ae well as botanist }'’ she rejoined, aa.she helped 
him to cream ; “ad least you are more fortunate 
as a gallant than a collector, since I see no speci- 
mens.” 

He winced under this shaft and lowered his 
eyes lest she should see his confusion, 

‘* Another cup of tea,” he eald, quickly, to dis- 
tract her attention, ‘it tastes doubly nice out 
here!” 

‘You bave not told me. what you did with 
your plante?” she peraleted, 

“Tgave them away, they were not worth 
bringing home,” he stammered, rising, and beating 
the soft turf with his cane, listlessly, and looking 
yearningly in the direction of the golden gorse- 
clad hills where nestled a dot of a cottage, em- 
bowered in eglantine and honeysuckle, the blue 
curling smoke of which he could discern as it 

the sunny iy = 

“Oh, Edith ! mB ling ! if only I had the 
courage to tell all,” he elghed ; “ this burden seems 
almost a age yg Fp = 
secrecy W weighs down, ! nearly 
crushes my bites ; the sickening dread of her 
bitter anger makes mea coward.” 

“ Are you off "she asked. as he made 
for the gate, . “ y not settle down to those 
accounts, Edward!” this peevishly, '‘ you know 
Mr. ton is anxious to have them.” 

“Til attend to them presently, mother mine,” 
he answered, pleasantly. “I'm going to have a 
cigar and a stroll till dinner, and I know you 
abhor tobacco.” 

She watched his tall figure recede in the sum- 
mer shadows, till the bend in the road hid him 
from her view ; then she sailed acrozs the lawn, 
her trailing pearl-grey satin dress sweeping the 
grass with a queenly grace, and summoned a 
eervant to remove the tea- things, 

She entered the drawing-room and stood gaz- 
ing intently on a full-length portrait of her son 
when a lad of about fifteen, Her dark eyebrows 
knitted, then relaxed, as she murmured, — 

“ My beautiful boy, my noble son, no woman 
on earth must ever supplant me. A. queen 
would not be good enough to mate. with.you,* I 
have dedicated my. life. to you from a girl of 
seventeen, You are mine, all mine, my one 
earthly treasure !” 

‘A faint hay-scented breeze stirred the lace 
curtains, mingling its sweetness with a bed ‘of 
fragrant verbenas and mignonette beneath the 
windows, but she was too wrapped in her own 
selfish thoughts to heed the exquisite ecents or 
beauties of the delightful apartment, with tts 
rich appointments and elegant trifles, which lay 
scattered sbout in all directlone—pricelees old 
chiaa and intaglios, rare works of art, delicate 
statuary, and, above all, bowls of every coloured 
rose, from white to the deepest crimson, 

So fair a bower deserved a kinder and more 
appreciative mistress, one would think, whose 
mind was not warped with one AT 
desire to possess the heart and companionship o' 
her eon till the fitful fever of her life had 
away from earth ; and ite sordid longings, that 





tarnished what might have been @ grand ‘nature 
but for the fatal passion of jealousy and indomi- 
table pride and arrogance which ruled her very 
existence, marring and obliterating all generous 
{mpulses of her woman's nature, 

. . * + * 

“Edith,” whispered s voice, softly, ‘‘ where 
are you, my bonnie birdie +” : 

Here lam,” said a little fairy-like maiden, 
clad in a soft, white, clin; gown, springing 
down from a hammock between the 
foliage of a couple of huge chestnut-trees. 

A little hand was pushed through his arm, a 
pair of soft blue eyes were raised to his, dancing 


with love's light and merriment. t 
**T bave just one half-hour to myself, 
so I thought we would it together. Ob! 


my little sweetheart, you 
sonal, how deeply you have engraven yourself 


my 

A roseate blush suffused her face, even to the 
tips of her tiny ears, while her heart beat with 
ail ee her 
over’s 

= nk was ora i ag 
peeping ly up into his finely-cut features, 
Samnibled Wh mother’s at times marvellously.— 

“TI wouldn’t have different to your sweed 
little self for ” he sald, earnestly. 
“You are my ideal woman.” 

"Scarcely that yet,” she laughed. ‘' Why, 
Ym re seventeen, @ naughty, madcap brother 
8a) 


ys 
“An angel!” he added, dente the soft, 
rosy fingers tightly clenched in strong band 
till she filuched with Hapa 

“Til try to be one for your eske when we are 
married,” she whispered, “There is nothing I 
won’t do to keep your love and wia your 
mother’s too!” 

A shade of mental anxlety came into bis dark, 
toul-full eyes at. the allusion to his mother, but 
he spoke hopefully, and replied,— 

“A heart of stone would melt when you were 
the pleader.. I wish she could only know you— 
see you asi do!” 

“We musto’t expect too much ; you know, 
Edward, you its ber eyes full A love,” a 
mystic light er large, wondrous eyes, 
half » half woman ; just on the threshold of 
life’s sweet mystery, when the maiden begins to 
realise that her eoul longs to burst its bonds, like 
some fettered bird to join a companion spirib, to 
soar in regions of unexplored clouds of mys- 
terlous bliss, making her veins glow, her pulses 
quicken, to be followed by little flutterings of 
half-fear and shy tremblings at the very love she 
has evoked fn the bolder nature of the man who 
woos ber. 

*] see you only as you are, perfect, a queen 
rose of the garden,” he said, tenderly clasping the 
slight, girlish figure in his arms, and pressing her 
pure white brow to his lipe, ‘‘ There is but one 
drawback to my happiness, sweetheart, the fear 
of my mother’s anger. I am the veriest coward 
under the sun where she is concerned.” 

* Will she be very angry?” the girl asked, 
wistfully. ‘‘Couldn’t you coax her and tell her 
how dearly I would love her, how lonely I have 
been all these =— without a mother’s love? 
Oh, Edward ! I sure her heart will respond 
to my devotion, and to both our pleadings.” 

“TI can only pray it may ; to-night I mean to 
confess all, It is impossible to keep our secret 
from her any longer ; then,my darling, before the 
woods don their russet dress you will be my own 
sweet wife!” 

Her bonnie head, with ite soft rings of curls, 
rested on his breast ; her face nestled away from 
his eyes leat he should see the hot, burning 
blushes the word wife brought into her face. 

A foxglove put forth its gaudy tendrils and 
tried to touch her cheek ; bold, ox-eyed daisies 
kissed her feet, while a feathered choir filled the 
air with melody, as if. to serenade the rapt pair. 

A lark peeped down at them from his leafy 
covert, then burst into a grateful anthem of joy 
and praise as it winged its flight to the blue 
vault of heaven. 

They lingered a brief few moments till the 
shrill sound of the dinner-bell from his home 





eal 


brought them from paradise to the prosal: 
realities of earth, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue dinner was cleared away by the well. 
trained servant, some luscious grapes and straw- 
berries were placed beside a bow! of. rich cream, 
and a decanter of claret at the master’s band. 

Mrs, soos 2, Ml ns toyin Bape & bunch of 
pu grapes and gazin t ® mother's 
ede. at her son, whose Ate ran face was now 
laden with intense anxiety to commence what lay 
like aw on bis mind, 

‘*You have eaten scarcely anything,” she re- 

an oe. these strawberr‘ce, 
; are the finest I have seen this year.” 

* Eat! he thought, with a emile; “ib 
we ae nly Tag 
on ; goes, I mut 
out with It, ort shall go distracted,” 

* Mother," he commenced, clearing hia throat, 
‘*T have something very important to say—to 
a ~~ See, paventonger's seaag an 5 

say I amon the verge of ——” 

oWhat on earth’ are you driving at?” she 
interrupted, petulantly. “Please be more ex- 


“ Well, the fact is, mother mine, I~I 
to wed one of iwlgeorcn olga! Test gis 16 
sat con dogin tent Neioriot oak Teatetiy. 
out one e flaw, r y: 
Ifa bombshell had fallen ab Mra. re 
feet she'could not have looked more panic-stricken 
ov horrified than at this announcement, and for 


a few brief moments she was unable to find 


speech ; but at last the truth buret 
we all its - meses foros, 

& Usurper supplanted affection. 
of her only son; then the vials of her wrath 
burst, forth In @ torrent on his devoted head, 


crushing out all the hope he had in of 
the his child-belde would at his 
mo 's hands. the 


” ld you nob have waited till the earth 


3] 

Iassure you solemnly my darling Edith en- 
nobled, ‘hormem it, and 
innocent love, a brighter, better Christian and 
man—sa worthier son.” 

**Who is this—this person?” she asked, 
stonily, not a feature relaxing fo her finely-cut 
fi 


ace, 

* Please do not speak of my future wife in such 
a 7. he sald, somewhat ag . 

" I must frame my langues, suppose, when 
I mention the name of so important a per- 
eonage?” she retorted, biting her thin lips 
fiercely. 

“TI require you to do nothing but what fs 
right, mother ; eimply toact with the courtesy 
due from the lady bearing the name of Army- 
tage, which I feel sure you will always do, if 
not for my sake, at least for the memory of my 
father whose name you bear.” 

The well-merited hh stung her to the 
quick ; she felt abashed, humbled, at her own 
eeverity and unwomanly conduct,. 

Notwithstandlog Mrs, Ari ’s many bad 
traits there was much to be said in her defence. 
Left ab an early age an orphan, she married o 
man who worshipped her, gi way to every 
whim or caprice, lavishing w with an un- 
stinted hand, F 

Then death bereft her of her lover-husband, 


whom she had loved as @ passionate, ardent 
nature could; then all affection became 


cane their child, the one pledge of their 
ve, 
The wife's love merged into the motlier’s, 
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urer, brighter, for its very invenelty ; 
bat one St-abeorbing’ c craz3 took Viieiedek al 
her mind—that no woman should ever come be- 
tween them, He, in his simplicity, led up 
to the idea by affirming that he had never 
seen the woman whom he would care to marry. 
Thus matters stood till a month back, when 
Edith. Hayes came from school to take the 
place of chatelaine in her brother's tiny estab- 


lishment. 

“Tdo not wish to wound your father’s son, 
and retract the term person,” she sald, coldly. 
Perhaps you will kindly inform me without 
further delay who the lady is. I presume she Is 
known to me ?"’ 

‘I think not; she has only lately come from 
school,” 

* A governets |” she exclaimed, almost wrath- 
fully. 

“ A governess! certainly not. A simple, sweet 
girl, the sister of Frank Hayes.” 

** A chit of a girl,’’ she moaned, covering her 
face with her jewelled hands to shut cub al! 
light and aight. “Are you mad? do you forget 
your sge? You must be old enough to be her 
father,” 

The hot blood leaped into hin face at her cut- 
tiog words ; but he checked the harsh reproof 
that sprang to his lips, and only said, — 

“In our case age has never even crossed cur 
thoughts. My heart fs young, even if a few 
silver threads mingle with the darker ones ; she 
is a tender blossom, that requires euch natures 
98 ours to nurture and form {bt into a strong, 
beautecus, everlasting flower ; but you must see 
her and judge for sar 

* Ed ,’ she faltered, the hard lines about 
the firm mouth away, “I have ceased to 
make you. happy. I have become a burden— 
a useless piece of furniture in this house—bu) I 
will do my duty, welcome this—new mistress to 
your home, then leave it for ever.” 

Tears dimmed the proud eyes as she u!tered 
these words ° 

* Mother, do not, I beg, talk like thie; you 
will alwaye be the honoured mistress of this 
house. Edith is only a simple little floweret, 
who will be happier for the freedom from houze- 
hold cares. Come, mother mine, have a little 
sympathy for one who would make any sacrifice 
rather than offend you "—this as he took both 
her en Neder By and ge the gunn. re. 

“"T can you nothi eb, m ,I— 
T must see her first.” eset ives : 

“If you will only go to the cottage and smile 
upon her as you do on me sometimes, you will 
win her heart at once,” 

“ You forget I am no enthuafastic lover, but a 
woman,” she observed, icily, withdrawing herse!£ 
from his embrace, ‘‘ You have grown romantic, 
the result, I ume, of this insane folly.” 

"Call it what you will, mother, only don’t let 
us quarrel ; we never have yet, there must be no 
cloud to disturb the serenity of our lives now; 
we two have spent too many years together to 
part because another loving heart wishes to 
share our home.” 

“You distress me; let me think it over by 
myself. Itisallsoeudden, I must be alone to 
— with the galling thought of losing you 
or ever,” 

He sighed, and threw himself on a couch as 
she passed out of the room, for a presentiment 
of coming evil weighed on his mind; for lyivg 
deep down in his mother’s nature he knew 
lurked a most cruel, bitter hatred when jealousy 
Was once aroueed, 

" Perhaps it would have been better if we had 
never met,” he mused, sadly; “she was s0 
bright and happy, her pretty eyes as sunny as 
the Mey morn thab upon our fateful 
meeting. To see those dear eyes dimmed with 
tears would break my heart, and make me 
{ura renegade to the mother who has given me 

Tr , 

Mrs. Armytage sought her room and paced it 
like @ caged Honess, moaniog out ever and anon 
ber misery in broken u 

‘She bas lured my boy from me, wheu I 
thought him safe from the toile of women ; he 
will have fresh tles, new Interests, nurse him 
Surcugh alckness, be his comforter and adviser, 





Oh! I could have borne this bitter trial with 
more resignation if it had come earller. How 
many times have I listened for his footsteps ! 
but now fb will be another’s task to walt and 
watch, even to prey ;'’ here tears rushed to her 
eyes, as she conjured up the future fu the 
darkest, mos> wretched colours, refusing to per- 
mit one ray of Nght upon her troubled spirit. 

Worn out In body and mind, she at last 
sought her pillow, not even going down, as was 
her usual custom, to see to the locking up of 
the house, and give her son a good-night kiss 
and blessing. 

She failed to preside at the breakfaet the fol- 
lowing morning, but sent a cold, formal niesesge 
en to ssy she was tuffering with a head- 
a 

Mr. Arm made a hurried repaet, and 
hastened tape the library. to attend te the 
acccunts the family lawyer was waitirg to re- 
celve, 

A>out—ten o'clock Mrs. Armytage rustled 
downstairs in a delicate dove-coloured aflk dress 
(she had exquisite taste ia such matters), a white 
Brusvels Isce shawl draped her shoulders, ber 
bonnet was a marvel of the same rare old lace, 
and creamy-tinted feathers. 

The servants looked eurprised, and hastened to 
open the door; but she waved them off im- 
periously, saying, — 

** Tell my son I have gone to the village, bub 
will join him at Juncheon,” as she passed out, 
conene. he door with her own delicate gloved 


Be 

‘*There’s something in the wind, sure as I’m 
dusting these chairs,” blurted out the house- 
maid, ‘ Why, she looked at me as if she could 
have eaten me ; and as for the master, he never 
opened his lips to say ‘Good-morning, Jane,’ as 
he generally does, but almost snapped my head 
off when I asked him if he would like some 
cutlets for breakfast. Helgho! these rich folk 
don’t seem to have it all eunshine no more than 
we humble folk.” ’ 

The was very hot, even the flowers 
seemed languid, as Mra, Armytage mate her way 
to the Hayes’ cottage. . Ib was but a few minutes 
walk w brought her tothe little white gate ; 
slowly she went up the neatly gravolled path, 
hemmed in on each side by mazes of geraniums 
and les of blossoms of every hue. The cot- 
tage itself was completely hidden by climbing 
plante ; they even tried to hide the white draped 
windows, 

** So this is where my boy has been weaving his 
love-sick dream, his fool's paradize,” she 
murmured, as she took in all the details of this 
sylvan retreat. 

A neat little maid opened the door, and showed 
her into the cool, fragrant drawing-room, that 
appeared dark after the glare of the noontide 
su 


2. 

In a few seconds she was able to distinguish 
the room. and its appointments, also a little 
white figure seated in » recess of the lace mul- 
lioned .window, lost apparently In a dream over 
a volume that lay fn her lap, 

Her visitor coughed and glanced towards her, 
then the girl realised that a stranger had been 
admitted, With a ewift blush crimsoning her 
face she up, let fall her book in her trepi- 
dation, and stood with her little hand held out 
to welcome her. 

The truth forced itself upon Mrs. Armytage’s 
roind of the rare, fresh loveliness of her son's 
choice, as the girl's face revealed iteelf in full. 
The soft oop of wtolee ae ey seuaes 
upon it, sunny tip mn wavy 
curls over the little head, and strayed over the 
broad white forehead; her white muslin gown 
was confined at the waist by a pale pink sash, a 
epray of rosebuds nestled at her throat. 

“Why, she’s only a child!” she mentally 
ejaculated, as she sagerly scanned the girl's face ; 
“ must he demented to place his 


my 
life’s happiness in the keeping of a chit of a girl 


who seems scarcely emancipated from the nur- 
et You are Mra. Aeneas ee — 3° 
Edith aaid, gently presslug the sofa glov and 
in a Peaahagpe’ ll stm clasp thad gained no 
answering reeponse from her cold, stately visitor, 





It sent a quiver of disappointment and shy ner- 
vousness to the girl's fluttering breast. 

‘Yes, I am Edward’s mother, and you are 
Edith Hayes, the girl he has chosen for his wife?’ 
she replicd, in a metallic, unyielding voice, that 
frezs all hope and courege in Edith, who stood 
almost. trembling, with her pretty eyes fast 
welling full of tears. 

" And this is Edward’s mother,” she thought, 
dismally, “‘whom I had fondly hoped to win, 
to love, to call my mother |” 

** How old are you. §” Mrs, Armytage aske3, 
abruptly, breaking the tacit silence, 

“]—I—~am just, past seventeen,” & flash mant- 
ling her face, but a touch of wounded pride 
giving dignity to the supple little form, 

“Do you know the age of my son!” this 
with a dash of asperity ; ‘“ that, in fact, he is old 
enough to be your father } ” 

Goaded ot lash by the ecorn and repellent 
manner of the haughty woman, Edith repiied in 
as calm @ tone as she could assume, — 

“Tlove Edward, and he—he ioves me, and 
deems me old enovgh to be his wife, therefore 
the question of age is not in our hearte, neither 
will it ever be in our lives,” 
>» “Ridleulous, high-flowv, romantic nonsense, 
child,” she retorted, testily, “'that a month’s 
honeymoon will cure; when too late you will 
realise the ead mistake you have made in mating 
with a man whose tastes and habits are nearly a 
lifetime in advance of yours.” 

* It fs too late to alter my fate—tt is fixed, I 
would nob love him lees If he were twice his age,” 
Edith returned, firmly, repressing the tears of 
vexation that would start to her eyes. “‘‘ He has 
chosen me before the world, and lam determined 
to make myself worthy of the honour he has con- 
ferred upon a simple girl ; it is the only retury 
I can make to one I venerate, as well as love,” 

“ Rhapsodical nonsense,” the elder lady mut- 
tered, under her breath ; then seeing the tears 
sparkling in her blue eyes, she said less harshly, — 

“Poor child | I do not blame you, I only pity 
you.” 

The pent-up feelings gf poor Edith could bea: 
no more, and, uttering a little moan of grief, she 
flang herself on the couch and buried her curly 
lead in the cushion, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

Mra, Armytage gezsd with mixed feelings of 
jealousy and admiration at the white-clad figure 
with its soft,.golden head bowed, which the sun 
seemed to love and glorify as it darted through 
the snowy curtains, and shed beams of radiance 
and tender light upon [t, and then to the dim- 
pled hands lying listlessly by her side, on which 
flashed the ciamond betrothal-ring given her by 
Edward Armytege. 

“How lovely the child is!” thought Mrs. 
Armytage, “ but how simple! Just the nature to 
fret her beart out if her whims were not gratified, 
or her will thwarted.” 

Then her thoughts took flight from the present 
to the past ia one of those curious freake of 
memory, so unaccountable to us poor mortals, 
and she was a girl once more ; and the hot Jaly 
aun was shining, the birds were tinging, whilst 
the voice that thrilied her maiden heart to its 
very depths was breathing soft accents of love,— 
that beloved voice that was now stilled for ever. 
The remembrance of her girlish days softened 
the proud old heart for one brief moment, and 
she stole quietly over to the couch, and bent 
down and kissed the tear-staived face tenderly, 
as she murmured,— 

“Forgive me, child, if I have wounded your 
feelings, and say good-bye. Iam a cross-grained 
old woman; he is my only con, and I am a 
widow.” 

There was such plaintive sorrow in the toue ot 
her voice, such a depth of pathos, that the geutle 
heart of the girl was stirred in a moment to deep 
sympathy. 

Springizng up with a rosy, flushed, but tear 
bedewed face, she caught the old lady’s hancs 
and pressed them to her warm, ripe lips in a 
childish abandon of affection. 

“You will bave a daughter ae well as a son 
soon,” she murmured, softly, nestling up to ke 
like a timid dove ; ‘' only like mea tioy bit, dea 
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Mre. Armytage, I will be so good, so loving and 
grateful.” 

The childish grace and gentle pleadiug jarred 
upon the jealous, stern woman as the galling idea 
would obtrude upon her that this fair gir] would 
be firat in the life and aftsction of her son ; that 
from that hour she would only be a cipher in the 
home where she had reigned supreme mistress. 
All softness faded from her face once more, and, 
gatheriug up her silk train with her wonted 
dignity, she said,— 

‘Good-bye, Miss Hayes; permit me to offer 
you one word of parting advice—try and, deport 
youreelf with more » a8 befits the 
cst ed —— — 
responsibility of your altered i 

"TY will try,” stammered poor Edith, as she 
followed the stately old lady across the cool, 
flagged hall to the front door, and even as far as 
the gate, a sad, wistful expression on her face, 
aud wa her slowly wend her way down the 
lane ; then she burst into a flood of tears. 

* Oh, how cruel, how bitter it all is |” sobbed 
the girl ; ‘‘ and I had hoped to make her love me, 
to feel 8 mother’s kizs on my lips. Ob, Edward, 
my own darling, noble Edward! will you always 
love me when you learn how your mother 
me—perhaps hates me} What would I not give 
to be tall and stately, and grand and clever, the 
kind of girl she must have been when she was 
you ' 

Simple, artless floweret that she was, she pined 
to become the type of woman her lover 
could never admire, It was her sweet, coy, shy 
bud irresistible charm that took his heart by 
storm, sud filled him with a firm, enduring, but 
rapturous love, 





CHAPTER IIL 


WueEn Mrs. Armytage entered the dining-room 
her son rose from his chair, where he was 
immersed in the 7imes, to greet her, kissing her 
as usual in his gallant way, and putting hie hand 
caressingly on hers. 

“Have I kept luncheon, Edward!” she re- 
marked, glancing at the timepiece. 

“Well, yes, about twenty minutes, I fancy,” 
he replied, pleasantly ; ‘‘ you have been out, I 
hear. You must have found it very hot, mother 
dear,” handing her to her chair; “have some 
iced claret, tt will refresh you.” 

“T ehall never care for anything in life again,” 
she sald, fretfully ; “cannot you guess where I 
have been, Edward?” 

**T can have no idea,” he stammered, ner- 
vously. 

“T have beon to see your future wife !”’ 

“Yes!” he exclaimed, excitedly; “and you 
are going to tell me how you like her, and in- 
doree my opinions, mother, eh?” 

‘*T am no lovesick man to go into ecstasles over 
& mere chit—a child—who should be in the 
schoolroom,” she retorted, coldly. 

All the joyous light fled from his eyes at this 
cold, harsh reply. 

“Schoolroom be hanged!” he rejoined, 
fiercely ; “ why, there’s more true sense in my 
Edith’s little finger than is to be found in many 
of ycuc so-called worldly women’s whole body. 
In Heaven’s name do not torture me with cruel, 
caustic remarke. To hear you condemn my 
Edith maddens me. Hayes, her guardian and 
brother, far from looking upon her age as a bar, 
says it is the reverse, and declares he would 
rather place the happiness of his sister in the 
keeping of a man than a beardleas boy, whose 
heart is often as unstable as the wind.” 

“ He is only too glad to see her so well settled, 
you mean, and off his hands,” 

‘* You are unjust, mother. I would stake my 
life upon the earnest desire Frank Hoyes feels 
to ensure the happiness of a sister he dearly 
loves without one interested motive. You are 
sadly changed in your charity of heart of fate,” 

“TI see things beneath the alluring eurface, 
Edward, I see a rich man who, in a moment of 
passion, declares his love to a young girl whose 
vanity is flattered by the very novelty of her 
position ; but walt till the gloss is worn off, 


only in years, still wearlog the bloom of beauty, 
while you will be grey and——~” 

“Stop, I wish to hear no more of your evil 
predictions,” he interposed, gravely. “If I am 
happy in the present, why mar my happiness? 
Nothing you could ever say would make me be- 
Neve Edith would prove less than a loving, true 
wife to me in years to come ; loyalty beams from 
her eyes—eyes that mirror her thoughts, her 
very soul,” 

* You are master of your own actions. I have 
said all I intend ; if the future should not turn 
out so couleur de rose as you now ardently hope 
and believe, you can never reproach me for not 
warnlog you before it was too late.” . 

**Tt may seem churlish, nay, ungracious on my 
part to tell you most emphatically that such 
warnings, as you style them, sre repugnant to 
my feelings ; and much as I value your affection, 
there must be no further allusion to the subject 
ff the old affectionate relations are to be con-, 
tinued between us,” he said calmly, but firmly. 

His mother flinched under the deserved re- 
proof, but it hardened her heart the more against 
the Innocent cause of their argument, and she 
mentally ejaculated, — 

“T verily detest the baby-faced minx, for my 
son is no longer even dutifal to hie mother; 
henceforth he will be nothing to me, but all and 
all to her, a stranger—an alien.” 

Luncheon was finished in silence, she not even 
delgning to say good-morning when she rose and 
left the room—a stern, grim expression on her 
face, that pained Edward Armytage to the quick 
to see, for he knew fall well it boded no good to 
the wee floweret he was about to gather to his 
breas 


t. 

A month after the little breezs over the lun- 
cheon between mother and son saw a sweet 
maiden, all shimmering {n snowy lace and gleam- 
ing eatin, standing at the altar beside her hand- 
some bridegroom, whose face was radiant with 
proud smiles, as he placed the shining gold 
circlet on the white, rosy-tipped finger. 

Mrs, Armytage stood beside them, resplendent 
in a pearl-grey @, the train adorned with 
clusters of ostrich feathers—a grand type of 
an English gentlewoman in her proud regal bear- 
ing ; her eyes were not melting with womanly 
tears at the joy of seeing two loving hearts 
united, but almost fierce in their cold, steely 
glare, as the ha bridegroom claimed the first 
kiss from his tifal bride, whose blue eyes 
were sparkling with a mist of pearly tears of 
blige and joy. 

Flowers strewed the aisle for her tiny pearl- 
embroidered shoes to tread, strewn by the maids 
of the village. 

“Will you not kiss my wife?” asked Mr. 
Armytage, anxiously, in a whisper, to his 
— who stood like a statue hewn out of 
mar 


b) 

“I will if you wish,” she replied, doggedly. 
"You cannot expect me to be as ecstatic as 
yourself on such an occasion,” 

He bit his lip to keep down the retort that 
sprang to it iu the sacred edifice, and led Edith 
to her, saying, — 

i ** Mother, give my bride a mother’s bless- 

She took Edith into her arms and gave her a 
cold, frigid kiss, and murmured something un- 
intelligible to the trembling girl, but she was too 
excited and happy to dwell upon its genuineness 
or heartiness ; she anly knew she was the hap- 
piest, proudest girl in this bright, sunny world, 
that she felt treading on enchanted as she 
= out into the glowing, noontide sun on her 

usband’s arm, amid a buzz of affectionate wishes 


and blessings from > of villagers who 
y i. 


ined the shady old chu 

“ Heaven bless her !” mumbled many a dame 
as they pressed forward to catch a glimpse of her 
sweet, blushing face as the carriage das 
away. 

Mrs. Armytage passed the curtseying line of 
rustica like a queea, giving a gracious nod to one 
or two, as & mark of recognition, but not a smile 
parted her lips—they remained sealed. 

* Methinks the poor young cretur will have a 





when years pass, and she will be a young woman 


blight ; bad luck to the one who'd turn her smiles 
into tears,” crunching her stick into the grave} 
as if to give effect to her wish. 

The breakfast was finished, the health of bride 
and bridegroom given in a bumper of champagne ; 
then Edith stole from the room to don her 
travelling raiment to gladden the eyes of her 
new-made husband, and entrance him further by 
her bewitching 

* This is the Fret time we have been separated 
ever since Heaven bequeathed you to my care,” 
Mrs. Armytage said, a dry sob catching her 
throat as she stood taking a farewell of the only 
human being she really loved on earth, 

“You forget, mother mine, you have two 
children now,” he rejoined, gally; “that in a 
mouth we shall be and commence life fn 
real earnest—a life made more precious by the 
sunny presence of ys daughter.” 

Before she could reply Edith entered the 
drawing-room in her fawn-coloured dress, a dainty 
rose silk-lined cloak draping her shoulders, her 
face shaded by the plume of feathers in her hat. 

Kisses were now showered at random upon 
the bride, much to the discontent of Armytegs, 
who grudged them, like a miser his hoard of 
gold ; and he hurried her cub to the carriage 
lest all the nectar should be rified from the lips 
of his wife. 

“Oh, Edward ! you naughty boy ! you carried 
me off without a kiss from your mother!” she 
cooed, nestling down by his side and patting his 
hand in her winsome way. 

“She won’t break her heart at that,” he 
thought, ruefully, but he answered merrily 
enough leat she should guess the jealousy that 
still rankled in the old lady’s heart, and he 
succeeded so well that her langh rippled out 
joyous and clear as they sped on to the station 
through the hot, dusty roads, 

A party of urchins, swinging on a gaté; set up 
a yell of delight as the white satin favours of 
horses and coachman and footman gladdened 
their eyes. 

In went Edith’s hand to her pocket, but her 
husband anticipated her wishes and flung a hand- 
ful of silver among them, saying, ardently,— 

“My precious wee wifie, I feel that I could 
throw diamonds to the little ragamuffins on this 
the happiest day of my life! It’s a blessing I 
haven’t anything.but notes, for I do verily 
believe I am crazed so with delight that I should 
have flung gold at them,” 

Fortunately for him the station. was reached, 
and he consequently had to leave the realms of 
love’s paradise to take tickets and attend to 
luggage, &c. ; and there we will take our leave 
of them pro icm., as two are company and three 
fearfully de trop on such occasions, 


CHAPTER IV. 


''My mother not here to recelye us!—how Is 
that, Barlow?” asked Mr. Armytage, his brow 
clouding with displeasure, 

“The mistress left this letter for you, sir,” 
the old servant replied; “but you will find 
everything ready for both you and the young 
mistress,” 

“Thanks, Barlow,” his master said, trying to 
hide hfs vexation from his young wife. ‘‘ Send 
Jane to Mrs. Armytage ; she is fatigued.” 

Away the faithful old fellow shuffied to sum- 
mon the upper housemaid, muttering,— 

** Tp was too bad of the mistress to leave them 
on the home-coming of the master and his lovely 

oung bride. Why, she’s as fair as a lily; 
eaven bless her bonnie face!” 

When Edith had gone to her room, he opened 
the letter and read it, but a scowl crossed his 
clear-cut features not t to behold, as he 
crumpled it up wrathfully, and consigned it to 
the cheerful fire that flickered in the grate to 
welcome them—a forethought >f Barlow's, who 
thought England would be cold and cheerless 
after their eojourn in a warm climate like Nice. 

Edith had too much tact to question her 





bad time with my lady,” crooned an old dame ; 
“ she’s like a young bud that a cold wind ‘ud 


husband upon the absence of Mrs, Armytage; 
she could tell by his silence he was deeply 
annoyed, 62, to divert his thoughts, she playet 
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and sang all his favour'tes tll smiles chased the 
Hines from his brow. Then they explored the 
garden, and his arm encircled ber waist, while 
she would steal little coquettish up into 
his face when by way of reward, he would snatch 
a kiss from her rosy lips, to be chided and told 
he was quite too naughty, and that he must pay 
a forfeit if he stole any more, which evoked only 
a shower in return of warm loving kisses that 
brought blushes to her cheeks and a dazzling 
light In her eyes that he loved to see. 

When he his head on his pillow that 
night he was bourd to admit to his conscience 
that after the first disappointment fn not 
finding his mother home to welcome their 
return, it certainly did not mar their epjoy- 
ment one whit ; that, in fact, they were happier 
for hy ae with no curlous eyes to watch 
their felicity. 

Nearly «2 month went by; to the pair of 
lovers it seemed but a week, and the days too 
brief for their billing and cooling. Barlow 
called them a pair of turtle-dovespand would 
grin and chuckle with honest pleasure to see his 
master so thoroughly happy with his young 
wife, who had won the affection and esteem of 
every member of the household by her unaffected 
sweetness of disposition. Even the garden boy, 
who cleaned knives and boots, &c., would stand 
in ambush an hour at the time to catch a glimpee 
of the lovely young mistress, and take the cufiing 
he generally got without a word of remonstrance 
for neglecting his duties, 

“T seed her, and she smiled, she did, on I, 
she did,” he would mutter, triumphantly, as he 
shuffled off with a stinging red patch on his 
cheek. "I doesn’t mind a drubbing to see her 

It was evident Edith had captivated the hearts 
of all in her new home, and that every was 

oing on swimmingly, she being the idol of her 
usband’s heart, and every one else’s besides ; 
but, alas! a change was near at hand in this 
little Edev, where all was serenity and peace, 

Mre, Arm senior, fretted and fumed at 
her own expatriation ; a longing possessed her to 
vielt her home and once more bask in the sun- 
shine of her son’s love before the whole of his 
affections were sequestrated from her by his baby 
wife, as she termed her. 

It was a brilliant day, the gorgeous hues of the 
summer flowers were dazzling in their beauty, as 
ifthey wished to show how lovely they were 
before the icy breath of death breathed over them 
to make us poor mortals grieve for their loss, and 
keep their memory green till their resurrection. 

There was a dreamy beauty everywhere that 
arrested the attention of Mrs. Armytage,as she 
gezsd round, and crept in at the little side-door, 
and gained her room without meeting a living 
creature, 

“Oh! ma’am, how you scared me!” gasped 
Jane who ran into the room to dust ita little 
later on. 

javing her finger on her lips, Mrs. Armytage 
¥ 


J 

“Thave come back unexpectedly. I wish to 
surprise my son ; {t will please him, I know, Is 
he at home?” 

‘No, ma’am, he is gone out, but the mistress 
is, I saw her go into the grounds just now.” 
pang thrilled through the heart of the old 
lady at the title mistress, usurped by another, 
but she quelled the feeling at the moment, 
merely saying,— 

“Ts your mistrees quite well!” How it stung 
her to say the word ! 

“Oh, yes,ma’am, She's the very life and soul 
of the house,’’ Jane answered, glibly, then looked, 
seared and abashed as she met the displeased 
and steely exprevsion in the old lady’s eyes, She 
knew only too well it boded no good to her, so, 
curteeying, made her retreat under the pretence 
the ht she heard her bell, 

‘Silly jade! She's like ali the rest, crezed 
over & baby-faced chit, whose whole existence is 
composed of the set of her gown or sash. Bah ! 


it is af 

aoa a dah of 1 clad in gh tot 
¢c vou! ite 

white, soft hale running o’er with 

curls, She was the shady part of the lawn, 





under the spreading arms of the oake, her pretty 
face bent over her book; every now and then 
she would raise her head as ff to listen for the 
footsteps of some one, 

At last she was rewarded ; there was a whistle, 
a sound of quick footsteps, and her husband 
appeared at the gate. 

In a trice, Edith ran to meet him, her face 
a with smiles. She put her hand caress- 
ingly through his arm, then a epirit of fun 
possessed her, and she dropped hie arm, and, 
clapping her hands behind her, danced backwards 
before him in childish glee, to express her joy, 
and the little pink kid slippers seemed to ekim 
the ground e some fairy of the celestial 
regione, 

“ Hoyden!” muttered her mother-in-law, in 
utter disgust; “‘why, she haen’t even learnt 
proper’ prudence, A fitting partner for my 

reson, I must say !” 

The sight of Edith}s levity, as she styled it, 
proved teo much for her nerves; the curtain 
dropped, and she set to work to change her 
tollette to be ready for dinner, 

“Dinner is just going in, ma'am,” whispered 
Jane, popping her head into the room about 
seven o'cl 

‘They have no idea I sm here?” 

“Oh! dear no, ma’am! I wouldn’t have told 
for all the gold in the Indies,” returned Jane. 

Nerving herself for the surprise she was about 
to give the , she glided down the stairs, 
turned the handle of the drawing-room door 
softly, and entered, 

She started viribly as sight she had never ex- 
pected mét her eye. There was her son on his 
knees at the feet of his wife, while she was in 
the act of cutling a plece of his front hair, 

Something attracted their attention, it was the 
rustle of Mrs, Armytage’s dress. 

Edward started up, his face flushed, ex- 
claiming, — 

“Why, mother, is it really you? 
have surprised us!” 

“TI fear not pleasantly,” she said, drily, as he 
kissed her tenderly. 

Very kindly Edith approached, and put up her 
dewy mouth to be kissed, and to welcome her 
new mother back to their home, 

‘* What a pair of eillies you must have thought 
us,” she said, demurely; “but there, you see, 
we haven't quite settled down into married folk 
yet.” 

“So it seems,” returned the old lady, curtly, 
giving her a formal kiss on her cheek, and taking 

the details of her daughter-in-law’s peach- 
satin dreas, dubbing her an extravagant minx to 
wear 80 costly a robe to dine en famille, 

“Do you expect visitora?” she asked, staring 
significantly at Edith’s rich dress and display of 
jewele—presents from her devoted husband. 

"No, we are quite alone,” stammered Edith. 
“T suppose you wonder why I wear this grand 
gown? Edward likes to see me in this one, 
especially with the emeralds he bought me, so 
I indulge him, you see, Why should all my 
pretty gowns be reserved for other people?” 

"You forget that when once the freshness of 
a dress is gone you cannot be seen in [t before 
company,” she replied, in a severe tone that quite 
awed the little wife. 

“Then she shall have another peach-satin, 
mother,” her son fn — ‘fifty if she likes,” 

‘* Have you uneart a gold mine, Edward, 
since your marriage !’’ she asked, earcastically. 

“Yes, my wife is my gold mine, for she 
bestows more happiness on me than riches ever 
could,” he said, gravely, offering his mother and 
wife each an arm, and leading them in to dinner. 

Edith looked nervous when he placed her at 
the bottom of the table, saying, reassuringly,— 

“ Mother will understand the fitness of our new 
position, my- love, and I am sure will say with 
me that you are a perfect little chatelaine,”  ~- 

Edith did her very beet to deserve her hus- 
band’s praise, and did the honours of the table 
with a shy, winning grace all her own ; yet, not- 
withstanding her efforts, the evening passed off 
wearlly, and after a little music Edith proposed 
a stroll In the moonlit garden, which pleased 
Edward mightily, for, somehow, the presence of 
his mother seemed to oppress the atmosphere ; 


How you 





they were certainly three In every sense of the 
word, 

" Going out {n the chilly night air? Why, it’s 
absolute madness, Edward,” his mother observed. 
" Why,that child is making you even forget what 
fs due to your health, and hers too.” 

“ Weare not porcelain, mother,” he laughed, 
as he put on his straw hat, and bounded out after 
his wife. 

‘What a blessing I have returnedi” she 
thought, dismally. “It is time they had one 
sensible person in the house to advise and warn 
them of their ridiculous carryings ov.” 

Somehow, she did not feel she was so neces- 
sary when she retired to reat, for her son said 
very pointedly, as he handed the bedroom candle- 
stick to her,— 

'*Get as much resp as you can, mother, for 
Edith fs going to have a little house-warming to- 
morrow evening, and she would like to see you 
at your best,” 

A party ov, and without consulting her, or 
even mentioning {tb the whole evening! Ib was 
the last drop in the cup of her humilfation, but 
she would not let them see how bitterly she felt 
the slight. 

“Tb seems to me you are rather unwise to 
permit your young wife to enter so soon info 
galeties before she really understands the duties 
of mistress of an establishment, or how to act 
with dignity as a young matron,” ehe sald, tartly. 

*Thave no Intention of curteiling my wife's 
amusements or pleasures,” he rejoined, haughtily, 

“You forget you are putting her into the way 
of countless temptations.” 

‘* What do you mean }” he asked, angrily, 

“Simply that Fdith, though a wife, Is only 
achild in years, and bas no knowledge of the 
allurements she ie 20 sure to meet in the whirl 
of society,’’ 

“Tt will only make me appreciate my darling 
husband and my home the more,” chimed in 
Edith, going up and placing both her hands in his 
to stem the coming storm she saw gathering on 
Edward’s neually placid brow. 

" Heaven bless you! my wee wifie,” he said, 
reverently, as he stooped and kissed her upturned 
face, and permitted her to lead him Into the nex 
room, ‘ Blessed are the peace makers,” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tunes were turned topsy-turvy the next 
day; in fact, everything was in confusion, 
Dinner was served at two o'clock {n the morning- 
room, and a regular scramble {ft was, for Barlow 
was up to his eyes in work, 

Edith was all of a flutter, darting here and 
there, putting last touches to the flowers in the 
bowls and vases, and draping the curtains to her 
fancy ; Mrs. Armytage looked on with stony in- 
difference, while her son went into rhapsodies 
over his wife’s little gleams of artistic taste, and 
helped her by acting as her major-domo through- 
out the day till the last finishing touch was com- 
pleted ; then they all retired to their rooms to 
dress. 

Mrs, Armytage was the first {n the drawing- 
room, resplendent in crimson and gold brocaded 
satin, a whisp of 1 lace crowning her silvery 
hair ; she was quickly followed by Edith fo her 
wedding-gowp, a cloud of gleaming satin and 
lace ; white rosea in the place of orange blossoms 
decked her hair and bosom, 

When her husband entered she went up to 
him, trailing her eatin robes in all their virgin 
purity, like a regal princess, and gave him a 
sweeping coquettish curteey, opening her fan 
and glancing over it archly ; it was innate grace 
and coquetry combined. 

He stood wrapped in admiration for a mo- 
ment, then buret out rapturously,— 

“Why, my love, you areso lovely, so bewitch- 
fog, that I will bet a thousand pounds no 
woman would outvie you to-night,’ 

“ Gracious me, how you do flatter the child!” 
his mother added, reprovingly. 

“T couldn’t do that, mother ; she {« too per- 
fect to require insincerity, she fsa queen amovg 
the roses.’ 
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“Call me always your queen among roses,” 
Edith pleaded, coaxingly, a tiny bud from 
her bosom, and offering it 

“T accept this as @ proo 
be my ew as well as 
7 q placing the bud Jest 

soun a: op the gravel- 
drive put an end to < 
which the old lady looked upon as romantic 
rubbish, as she eat and frowned at the happy 
couple from her corner by the window, where 
she could watch the arrivals, - 

Edith stood at the drawing-room door, bealde 
her husband, to receive her guests, a delicate 
flush on her face, her eyes sparkling with plea- 
eurable excitement, and made conquest of most 
of the ladies, as well as the sterner sex, who 
seemed completely charmed by her irresistible 
manner and fresh young beauty. 

"What a lucky fellow old 
remarked a gentleman confidingly to a friend. 
“By Jove! I wieh 1 had seen her before him, 
I would have tried to cut him out or perished in 
the 5 cam ied ‘ 

“ Why not storm the citadel, dear boy—it’s 
not é late 1” ye: his friend, rod 

“T never go in for other men’s property, 
Duncan, I leave that kind of game for those 
who are less thin-ekinaned—for such gay dogs as 
yourself.” 


Mr, Armytage was just behind the speakers 
in an alcove; he bit his lip with rage to hear 
Edith’s name bandied by men of such a stamp, 
and for a second he regretted having launched 
her Into the vortex of worldiings, but wished he 
had taken his mother's advice, and kept his 
rosé shielded from the contact of the butter- 
te of society. 

idith danced once with her husband, then 
ahe was besieged with would-be partners, and 
it certainly did nct make him too comfortable 
as he saw her slender waist clasped by young 
handsome men, in the heyday of their manhood; 
but he bore it bravely, for her eyes always 
sought him ont when the dance was over, his 
being the only hand she would permit to minister 
to her wants in the way of refreshments. 

“You will make yourself ill,’ Mra, Armytage 
ventured to whisper, admonishingly ; '‘ you are 
quite flushed, Edith,” 

“Am I?” she sald, docilely ; eeating her- 
self by the old lady aud using her fan to cool her 


is 1” 


face. 

“It fs Edith—I mean Miss Hayes,” sald a 
geatleman, takiag a seat beside her, 

Edith turned as pale as the roses in her 
bosom, a listle quiver came from her lips as she 
tried to frame some reply ; then with a supreme 
effort, for she caught her husband’s eyes fixed 
upon them, sleo Mrs, Armytage's, she rose and 
whispered something, and in another minute she 
was out on the balcony. 

“Who ia that man, Edward?” his mother 
asked, bridling up with virtuous indignation ; 
“really the flirtations of your wife are scanda- 
lous. I wonder you caa stand coolly by and 
permit i,” 

“IT wish you would kindly leave Edith alone,” 
he replied, loyally ; ‘’ you forget that she is only 
a girl fn years.” 

“You evidently do, cr you would not ach so 
unwisely,” 

“IT am no Othello, mother,” he retorted, 
gloomily ; “ my wife’s happineasis mine, Please 
forbear pestering me with your baseless sus- 
pictons.” 

“Well, my pet, I faney you have danced 
enough,” he eaid, ag she joined him a little later 
“* you look pale!” 

**T am all right. Oh! Edward, do not ask 
me to give up the last dance before supper ; 
indeed, I am not the tiolest bit tired.” 

“You have met an old acquaintance?” he 
commenced, 

* Yea, a very, very old friend,” she repeated, 
playfully ; “I haven't seen him since he went 
abroad three years ago.” 

" A friend of Frank’s, I suppose ?” 

“ Yea, oh | yes, and an old playfellow of mine 
and Harry’e; he fs #0 nice, you will like him 
ever 80 much dear!” 





““*'T hope I shall,” he responded ; “did you 
include him among your invitations }” 
“No; he has just come from Malta, and is 
stapiog with the Watneys, so they brought bim 
ere,” 


You must introduce him to me presently.” 

“ He will be delighted,” she said ; “ suppose we 
go and find him #” 

The two gentlemen were soon on apparently 
friendly terms, though Edith noticed a con- 
strained manner In her husband, foreign to his 


nature, 

* May I have the pleasure of to-morrow 
and renewing our old friendship!” Aubrey 
Lacy whispered as he took his leave. 

Edith murmured, and bowed her head in 

ulescence. 


oe Well, dearest, how have you enjoyed your 


firat on?” her husband asked, as the last 
ht of revellers drove away. 
* Ever so much ; it was delightful |” going up 


to him and resting her head on his shoulder in 

ee or volumes ; “ but I am 

getting cory now,” thie with a little yawn ; 
tt 


‘take your little queen to reat,” 
T they ascended the stairs Darby and 
Joan fas she happy as a bird, he contented 


to know his darling was safely nestling her bonnie 
head on his breast. 
‘ + = * + om 

“Gotog out, Edward? Surely you can put 
off your engagement?” remarked his mother, 
after breakfast the next morning, “ Mr. Lacy 
—your wife’s old friend—she tells me is coming.” 

“Well, I am sure Edith can entertain him 
without even my assistance,” he laughed, ‘and 
he will excuse me when she tells him my appoint- 
ment was important.” 

** Are you blind to the danger you are incurring 
to permit the visits of a young, attractive man to 
your house in your absence, and one who has 
evidently been on such intimate terms as he 
has with Edith }” 

“What do you mean? What terms?” 

* Surely you have eyes, and saw the meeting 
as well as 1?” 

** Mother, do not try to break my faith iu 
Edith’s loyalty,” his eyes literally blazing. ‘She 


is ity and innocence itself, and nesds no 
esplonage from you. She has my unbounded 
confidence,” 


“Your wife will not receive any espionage 
from me,” she snapped, *‘as I shail remain in 
my apartments ell to-day till you retury.” With 
this parting shaft she stalked from the room, her 
head erect, boiling over with wrath. 

About twelve o’clock she saw Mr. Lacy canter 
fin the grounds, and heard the hall door open and 
the rippling, childish laugh of Edith ; and her 
face became grim and stern as she watched the 
timeplece, and saw nearly two hours had passed 
since he called. 

Unable to quell her curfosity any longer she 
determined to break up the (éte-d-téte by her 
presence, just as he mounted his horse and rode 


away, 

“Mr, Lacy is evidently not a stickler for ett- 
quette,” she commenced, when she presented 
herself In the drawing-room, “to stay such an 
unheard-of time on his first call!” 

“ Well, you eee, we had so much to chat about 
—old memories, and dear old days, thai can 
never come 4 

“They must have been very happy ones to 
keep you two houre--in conversation, Why, 
lovers are not allowed euch privileges !” 

Edith crimsoned, and her blue eyes flashed for 
an Instant with anger ; then ehe remembered the 
old lady was his mother, and revoked the retort 
that sprang to her lips. 

“Me, Lacy and I did not stand on ceremony 
to-day, he being almost a brother to Frank and 
to ms in the old days,” she replied, in a firm 
voice, and looking unflinchingly into Mrs. Army- 

’e face. r 

A few days after the vielt of Aubrey Lacy 
husband and wife met him on horseback. He 
dismounted and j ined them, throwing the reins 
over his arnY, and walking beside Edith, who 
looked prettier than ever, with a bright flush 
mantling her face of evident pleasurab'e excite- 
ment. 





waive all and stay to dinner, 
It is needless to ssy the hospitable offer wea 
, and ft one of most pleasant 


—_ music; she turned to their guest and 
“Let us sing some of our duets,” 


He complied, then 
keys, and soon thelr two 


was entering upon in becoming my wife *” 

Coffee being served broke his sad reverie, 
also the music. With her own deft little fingers 
she persisted in pouring out her husband’s coffee, 
as was her custom, notwithstanding the presence 
of thelr guest, then they all settled down to a 


very chat, 

Piawaaly Barlow entered wiih letters, Edith, 
always impulsive, snatched one to her 
off the salver. It bad a purple and gold crest. 

‘* May I?” she pleaded, peeping gleefully Into 
the side of the envelope, d to open it. 

** Certainly, my love,” her husband returned. 
“Tam sure Mr. Lacy will excuse you.” 

Soon her face broke into sunny smiles, and 
bursting out with delight she exclaimed, — 

“*Oh! Edward, it is such delicious news! Oaly 
fancy! Lady Raymond has written to invite us 
to her house in London, There is to be no end 
of grand fun!” end away she danced and 
pirouetted arcund fa » perfect maze of delight. 

“ You surely-do-not wish to accept it!” he 
questioned. “Why, we have only just settled 
down. So much dissipation, I fear, will injure 
your health.” : 

She gave a little moue of dissent, and said, 
wheedlingly,— 

“I would dearly like to go, Edward. Don’t be 
a nasty old ogre, and shut me up in this dear 
old place,” 

“As you pleare, my darling ; if you have set 
your mind upon accepting Lady Raymond's ic- 
vitation you shail not be disappointed. Your 
will is my law.” 

“Infatuated fool!” his mother muttered, 
spitefully. ‘ You wlil rue your weakness yet to 
& girl who has only cast a glamour over your 
senses, while I have not one particle of influence 
over one whom I have nurtured and watched 
from his cradle.” 

Mr, Lacy seemed very pleased to hear his host 
and hostess were going to visit the metropolis, 
remarking that he was going on a visit, too, to 
help Lady Raymond in some private theatricals 
for a hospital charity. ; 

“We shall make s pleasant party, then!” 
Edith chirped, bubbling over with happiness at 
the glorious pleasure in perep:ctive, 

“Then I shall not have the pleasure of seeing 
you both tili we all meet in Eaton-square,” sald 
Lacy, as he bade them adieu. -- 

‘*T shall count the hours,” chimed In Edith. 
“The ides of it all will keep me from eleeping, 
I know it will. Ihave longed to vielt London, 
and see all the sighte—the dances, the theatres, 
the balls, and——” 

" Little dreamer, you will catch cold!” her 
husband said, fondly leading her from the hall- 
door, after giving Lacy a hearty good-night. — 

Mre, Armytage would have remonstrated with 
her son upon this proposed vieit, but she feared 
to vex him, eo the day arrived at last, and Edith 


the 
yearnings of love, or the great responsibility she 
an 
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ee 
departed with her doting husband, Iaden with | to see us, and she is sly enough to keep it a | what I should have done without your love and 
bu trunks crammed with finery. secret? I must be on the alert, and watch her | aid, but my future life shall explate all my faults, 


basket 
They returned in ‘a fortnight tnstead of the 
week they were invited for, but there was a weary 
jaded look on Edward's face his mother was quick 
notice, 
» raith, on the contrary, was as lively as ao 


vricket, and fall of the gay doings she had assisted 
in, a gave the old fay ag wing description 
ithe balls, routs, and and with what 


élat the theatricals bad gone off, Mr. Lacy’s 
rame was never omitted, but constantly recurri 
ro her listener gathered from this that he 
promoted and all her pleasures, 

“Well, Edward, and how did you enjoy {t 
all 1 she asked, sententiously, 

"Ag well as can be ;’ he returned, 
"Lady Raymond’s @ capital hostess, and allows 
her guests to amuse themselves as they please.” 

" Bat you looked harp wag Fare dear boy!” 

“Well, yee, Lam glad to be home again,” he 


lied, wearily. 
mm He fs com, commencing to see how rash he 
bas been,” she thought, with a sigh. ‘Poor 
boy ! I knew the awakening would surely come, 
sooner or later, but I will watch and be vigilant 
—she shall nob break his heart by falthless- 
ness, I will foil her, come what msy !” 


CHAPTER Vi, ¢ 


Cop, cheerless winter, with its frost and snow 
set iv, and ite cruel, penetrating east winds con- 
fined Edith to the house, for she was not very 
atrong, and her husband watched her with the 
fcnd eyes of adoring love, lesb she should risk 
the inclement weather, and brave its severity, 

As they sat over breakfast, one keen February 
morning, a startled cry came from his lps as he 
read one of his letters. 

**Paney, mother, Uncle John is dying, and I 
must take the first train to Belfast ! fois his 
last wish to see me, poor old fellow !” 

The whole household was up In arme now, for 
no time was to be lost, 

"Heaven only knows how wretched it makes 


me to leave you, ious one,” he said, ten- 
derly, as Edith lay fn hie arms, weeping silently ; 
“but I shall soon be back. If I left the poor old 


man to die without going it would be an everlast- 
ing reproach to me, Come, cheer up my darling, 
aud speed me on my journey by one of your sunn 
emiles, and say, ‘Heaven bless my dear husband, 
aod bring him home safely.’ ” 

She repeated the words fervently, then he 
carried her to the couch, and catehing his mother’s 
hand, sald solemnly,— 

"Mother, I give over to your k my on} 
earthly treasure ; watch over her, her wi 
your whole love and , for my sake, You 
kaow how delicate is, and how !t wrings my 
heart to be torn from her at this critical time.” 

“T promise all,” his mother answered, " go in 
an, ee oe shall come to her that ¥ can 
a ” 

"Heaven bless you, mother dear ; then I make 
you responsible for my darling wife,” he A 
huskily, kissing her , aad tearing 
cut of the room lest his courage should fail him, 
and leave the dying requeet unheeded. 

The first day he wos away Edith fretted very 
much, but she seemed toraily marvellously when 
she recetved a letter from him; but there was 
another letter that Mis, Armytage looked with 
grave suspicion at, for it seemed to enchaln 
Edith’s attention long after her husband’s, for 
the kept reading it, and folding it up with 


a 
mm. % h disagreeable news, 
Edith 1” oe rohed wn tug 

The colour mounted to her temples as she 
quickly thrust the missive into her pecket. 

“No, ob, no; ft fs only a ailly letter,” she 
“ST 

"T would give somethiog to take a fo ft, 
eiily or not,” mit ny the Soorihons old lady. ‘ 

All that day Edith was restless and feverich, 
watching the gate es if she expected someone she 


was to 
“ ban be from Mr. Lacy, saying he Is coming 








every movement,” 

The next day Edith wrote a long letter to 
her husband, and another one to the unknown 
writer. 

“Shall I put your letters with mine in the 
post-bag!"”’ her mother-in-law asked, 

“No, thanks ; I want a little fresh air, and it 
fs a very nice morning. I will post them 
myeelf,” Edith rejoined, colouring up guiltily, a 
habit she had when confused, 

“Tt is much too cold for you to venture out 
with your chest.” 

“I feel stificd, maroma, indeed I do,” Edith 
pleaded, anxiously, ‘I haven’h been ont for 
weeks, I really must have air.” 

“Then I shall accompany you. Edward placed 
you in my care, and in your delicate state it 
would be Wrovg for me to permit you to go 


“As you please,” she sighed, wrapping her 
far-lined cloak around her, and giving a little 
shiver. 

“Why, you are tremblirg with cold now, 
child!” The old lady softened a3 she eaw the 
wistfal little face, eo woe-begone and -piteous, 
goning tearfully out of the window, as if longing 
or the protecting love of her husband. “ Oome, 
let me take off your cloak, dear.’ 

** No, no,” she cried, excitedly ; “I must go 
out, I tell you.” 

“Then you shall,” and away she hastened tc 
dress for the walk without another word. 

Let me put them {n the letter-box, dear. I 
can see you are tired. I am stronger than you, 
and will get there fo time for the post,” Mre, 
Armytage coaxed. 

“T will pub them in myself,” Edith said, 
firmly ; “it fe a whim of mine, but I am re- 
solved,” 

“She has a will of iron,” muttered Mrs, 
Armytegs, bitterly annoyed at being foiled. in 
reading the name and address of this unknown 


writer, 

All the rest of the day Edith lay curled up on 
her couch in a kind of -half-waking, half-dozing 
state ; at nine o’clock she sald,— 

“IT think I will retire now ; I am very poor 
company. I suppose the fatigue has told upon 
me,” going up and kissing her mother, and 
bidding her good-night. 

Ta about half an hour Mrs, Armytage went to 
her room ; but instead of seeking her couch she 
satin her easy-chair beside the fire, musing over 
the vexed question of that letter—she could not 
endure defeat, 

She sat on, revolving in her mind all manner of 
ways and means to force the truth from Edith, 
tery she fancied she heard the click of the hall 

oor. 

“It mush be my fancy,” she murmured, con- 
sulting her watch ; why, it fs past twelve o'clock, 
and the servants went to bed an hour and a half 

0,” 

Then she opened the door, aud listened over 
the balusters; a cold blast of frosty air rushed 
tip Into her face from some open door or window. 

Her heart beat madly with alarm,-for she 
thought at the moment there must be thieves [n 
the house, 

Qaick as thought she ran across the landing to 
Edith’s room, 

*' Gracious heavens,” she gasped, “ what is the 
meaning of this!” grasping the brass post of 
the bedstead lest she should fall, and staring at 
the onruffied bed with dazed eyes. ‘‘ Where Is 
oe Ob, my son, my son! what can have 

1 ’ 
na perfect panic of fear she nerved herself 
sofficlently to grope her way downetairs, and was 
close to the drawing-room, where a light gleamed 
through the door, which was not quite closed— 
and the sound of Edith’s voice talking to some- 
one sent the life-blood rushing up into her heart. 

She was spell-bound; but her senses seemed 
quickened as @ fearful suspicion took fon 
° 


f her that this was the unknown writer of the 
letter that had wrought euch a change in Edith’s 
demeanour, 

"Trust me, Edith, I swear I will atcne for the 
past,” » man’s voice sald, 


“ Heaven alone knows 





Do you believe me, dear?” 

“Oh! the black treachery of that baby-faced, 
shameless hussey,” Mrs. Armytage faltered, 
“the base infamy of {t all! Shall we ever eur- 
vive the awful disgrace—the shame?” and she 
buried her face in her hands, as if to shut out all 
further sound. 

sat Edith’s voice came up clear and sweet 
In spite of all, 

“Yes, I do, firmly, solemnly, for I know by 

our face you have suffered. As for me, I haven’t 

own a happy hour since you wrote telling me 

your trouble ; but now you must go, - I wouldn't 
have Mrs. Armytage find you here for worlds.” 

" Never fear, dear, I would die rather than get 
you into trouble,” 

Then there was the sound of a passfonate 
kigs, given and returned, the hall door gently 
opened and closed, and a sigh of relief from 
Edith, 

Without a moment’s consideration her mother- 
in-law rushed wildly into the room and con- 
fronted the poor girl, with a face stony and pallid 
with indignant wrath, 

A stifled cry broke from Edith’s lips. 

‘“* What is the meaning of this midnight aesig- 
nation, madam! What have you to say!” 

Edith covered her face with her hands, as if 
to screen herself from the scathing stare of her 
accuser, 

"You may well hide your head in shame, you 
treacherous girl!” she exclaimed, scornfally. 
"My poor son left you in my charge, Heaven 
help and comfort him {fn this terrible sfiliction, 
the worst that ever fell on the devoted head of a 
man—a faithless wife |" 

"*I beseech you to forbear,” Edith faltered, 
piteously, with a gesture of entreaty. ‘‘I am 
not guilty of any wrong. I have done nothing 
to be ashamed of, I knowyou have never thought 
me worthy of my husband’s love, but for his dear 
sake spare me your cruel euspicions,” 

** Oruel, indeed |! when I eee the honour of our 
name tainted and already dragged in the mire ! 
I wonder you have the hardihood to assume 
such a tone with the mother of your wronged 
husband.” 

"Oh! Edward, if you were only here,” she 
moaned, beating her little head distractedly with 
her hands. "I will tell you all when ycu come 
home.” 

“Tvaiue his honour too dearly to wait till 
then, You must write at once, and the letter 
shall go the firat post in the morning. You must 
make a ful), truthful confession, or I will write 
myself,” 

“Oh! mamma,” she cried, bursting into a 
torrent of bitter sobs, '‘ I gannot.’’ 

‘* But I say you shal) 1” 

“I dare not,’’ Edith replied, despairing'y. 
T must see him and tell him wich my own lips. 
Oh! have mercy on me! I am so ill, say one 
word of pity |” 

“Tf you are on the brink of some dreadfu 
abyes this is the only course to take ; it may save 
you from utter ruin and destruction, Edith.” 

In an abandon of utter wretchedness she sank 
down on her knees, her face white and piteous, 

Bat the old lady was obdurate, callous to her 
beauty or her petition. 

"You cannot delude me {ff you have my poor 
son. Your very face betrays your guils, and 
your refusal to explain what has happened just 
tow. If I hed my will the same roof should 
never cover you and me this night. You are not 
worthy its sacred shelter, but I have promised 
to guard you, and, revolting as It is now to my 
feelings, 1 will keep my word, but I shall retain 
the key of your door until your husband’s 
return. Oome,” this sternly, ‘I am walticg to 
conduct you to your room, To-morrow morning 
I shall write a correct account of all that has 
taken place.” 

Edith uttered not a sound, but followed Mrs, 
Armytsge upstairs with lagging steps, and threw 
herself on her bed. 

The key turned in the lock, and she knew she 
wae a prisoner in her own houre. 

At eight o’clock, when Mrs, Armytage went 
to her room, she found Edith still stretched on 
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the bed, nob undressed, her face deadly white, | 


Eas See Ae et ene but she was only 
8 ,. ' 

“ Edith,” she called, shaking her, “ you must 
undress and get into bed ; I insist upon ft.” 

The poor child started, and repoiled with fear, 
and to murmur something, but she was 
seized with a shivering fit. 

“I will try,” she said, dreamily, after a bit, 
when her teeth ceased chattering, 

Her unhappy state at last touched the old 
lady’s heart, and with her own hands she helped 
to undress her and assist her into bed, and 
hastened to get a cup of tea, to which she added 
brandy with shaking fingers, for Edith’s symptoms 
alarmed her terribly. 

She sat by her bedside and watched her for 
hours. To her infinite rellef she awoke in the 
afternoon very much better; then all her kind- 
ness vanished as if by magic when she thought 
her well again, and a grim, hard expression took 
the place of the anxlous, softened one. 

"T am coming downstairs tly,” 

“TI forbid you to leave this room until your 
husband’s return. I expect him home to- 
morrow.” 

“You have no right to treat me like this, 
though you are his mother,” she said, proudly. 
**T am his wife, and the mistress of this house.” 

“Tf you desire you can order your servants to 
turn me out of your house, aed assert your 
authority, but I shall expisin to them the reason, 
you may rest assured,” she retorted, sternly. 

Eiith did not reply, but turned her head to 
the wall, murmuring half-aloud,— 

“You spurn me now, but the time will come 
when you will be sorry.” 

‘‘ Tastead of upbraiding me turn your thoughts 
to repentance,” Mrs, Armytage sald, sadly ; “it 
cute me to the heart to see one so young #0 lost.” 

In justification to Mra, Armytege {b must be 
admitted that she firmly believed Edith guilty of 
base conduct ; besides mistrusting the result of 
such an unequal match in t to the disparity 
of age, she was prepared to harbour doubts, and 
even worse, of her youthful daughter-in-law, 
born of prejudice and intense, overwhelming 
jealousy. 

‘‘Botter that Heaven had bereft me of my poor 
boy when he was a prattling child than to see 
him married toa womau eso utterly fallen,” she 
groaned, taking her position beside the fire, and 
rocking herself to’and fro, the picture of abject 
despair and wretchedners, 

The day waned, the psle moon and stars 
out, bright and dazzling, on to the white, snow- 
covered earth, and into the window, revealing the 
quiet little form on the bed, her hands clasped as 
if in a spasm of pain. 

“Can I get you any 1” Mrs. Armytage 
asked, anxlously, in spite of her Qo 

*'No, go; I wish to be alone,” Edith sald, in 
shrill tone, quite different to her soft, musical 
voice. 

“Still hard and unrepentant,” muttered her 
jailer. ‘No word of regret for the wrong she 
has done, or the happiness she bas shattered, 
Her beart must be made of stone to brazen ft 
out and not even try to concillate me, whom she 
has so deeply wronged.” 

= Spartan fortitude she - “ine » night 
in 1 dozing, starting up wi b every 
now and again, fearfal lest her prisoner had 
efcaped her, 

About midday following her uncomfortable 
vigil a fiy dashed into the gater, and away she 
flew to meet her son, whose face was almost grey 
in ita deathly pallor. 

She drew him into the drawing-room, while 
teare sprang to her eyes. as she noted the fearful 
change her letter had wrought in her handsome 
sop. 

She put her arms tenderly around him and 
murmured,— 

“Baar up, my boy. If she is not worthy your 
heart, you still have a mother to love and com- 
fort » 

“Tell me all!” he sald hoarsely, averting his 
face lest she should eee the agony he waa suffer- 
ing. ‘“'Ican bearit. I am no puling boy, but 
® man,” 

(Continued on page 496) 
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Hat Onattonzr took his cigar out of his 
mouth, and looked at the painting which I had 
just placed on the easel In my room. 

“Ha ! o new picture,” he sald. 

* Yes, I picked it up to-day,” I answered, 
What do you think of fit, Hal?” 

** Can't exactly see into it,” sald Challoner, 
staring at it with a ‘ed face. “ What does 


vell? Jael! Who or what was she?” 

"That question does not speak well for your 
Biblical knowledge,” said I, laughing. ‘‘ Don't 
you remember the story of Jael? Surely, 
have heard of her? There isn’t, to my mind, a 
more vivid bit of painting in the Bible. If I were 
an artist, io place of a mere idler and amateur, 
I'd have made that woman the subject of my 
chef-dewvre, This is an attempt to y 
her. It is # sort of Oriental headdress, you see,” 

Now, all this while, Ohalloner had been study- 
Ing the picture with a queer half-recognition 
which was not lost upon me. Indeed, I had 
counted somewhat upon that feeling of conscious- 
nees when I bought it. 

I was, as I had remarked slightingly to Chal- 
loner, an amateur fn art, 

There had been a time when I hoped to be 
something more ; but fate had ordained that I 
should fall heir to wealth sufficient to gratify 
even my luxurious art-loving taste, without 
trouble on my part; and here I was living in a 
sumptuous sulte of apartments, well-fitted out 
with pictures and articles of vertu, and with 
only a nominal business to occupy part of my 
time, and still occasionally dabbling in oll, 

That very day I had been painting, and had 
only removed my picture from the easel and put 
the other there when I heard Challoner’s step 
outalde. 

Challoner and I had been friends of long stand- 
ing. Perhaps it was the contrast between us 
= gave the half-romantic flavour to our friend- 
ship. 

I was quiet, at times dreamy, lixing among my 
books and pictures, and averse to the soclety of 
women. He was full of (em a 
popular among men, petted by women. There 
were some who called him shallow and a flirt ; 
and, at times, and dearly as [loved him I waecon- 
strained to acknow! that he did play a part 
often which was not ther honourable. But 


his keeping, and moaned over his defection after- 
wards, was he altogether to blame ! 
Teuth to tell, it 


readily. 

Of late, I, who watched him with peculiar 

iol boon the sme of Goaapyinas 

the causes 0 

women, should himeelf become the victim of 
woman, and that woman one whom I believed to 
be the most heartless of her sex. It was this 
which had induced me to buy the picture, which 
had so vividly impressed me when I stumbled 
across {t in an out-of-the way corner. 

“Do you know,” sald Challoner, abruptly, 
after a long pause, ‘' I 666m to have seen this face 
before? It looks awfully familiar. Of course, 
with a different headdress. But the eyee—the 
mouth—both beautiful, yet both so resolute; it 
looks like a woman who would stop at nothing for 
revenge, or to carry out her purpose, whatever it 
might be.” 

* Don’t you know where you have seen it?” 
said I, with a keen glance at “Look agaia, 
Hal, and see if you can’t trace a likeness between 
this woran’s and that of Miss Hollings- 


‘Mariette Hollingsworth?” said Challoner, 
atarting. 
— flash dyed his face for an instant, then 


he asked,— 
* Who was Jael, anyway—some tragedy-queen ! 





ae I've said, possibility of 1b In that 


“Once upon a time there was war between the 
hosts of Israel and the Canaanites, and Sisera was 
ca of the army of Canaan.” 
begen lightly. But to save my life I conid 

not @ certain earnestness which crept 
into my words. Challoner looked at me haif- 
suspiciously, half-wonderingly. 

** Well,” he sald, briefly, ‘‘ what has that to do 
with the woman?” 

“This Jael was the wife of Heber the Kenite ; 


" Uncomfortable sort of a woman that,” said 
Challoner, lightly. But he added, directly, with 
an accent of sharpness iu his voice: “The idea 
of Mariette Hollingsworth’s resembling this 
woman! Delmar, you are getting cranky. You 
do too much mouring among these old books and 
pictures ; you need to go out among 
the ladies a little, Come with me, for instance 
and let me introduce you to Miss Hollingsworth. 
When you have had a good view of her c 
face, you will want to put this miserable b 
Into your landlady’s kitchen fire.”’ 

“TI know Miss Hollingsworth,” I answered. 
** Challoner, I still insist that this picture re- 
semables her—not only in form and feature, but 
in expression, in a certain lambent 
something which I have seen gleaming, at timer, 
even through Miss Hollingsworth’s cool self-pos- 
session. Who knows! perhaps Sisera 
wropged some one whom woman loved. 
Per! thé horde of Canaanites had snatched 
from » father, brother, or son—we cannot 
tell. At any rate, if there is any cause why 
Marlette Hollingsworth should desire to be re- 
venged, she is the one woman whom I belleve 

ble of taking that vengeance.” 

‘ How you !” said Challoner, hastily, yet 
with a touch of uneasiness in his tone, “ You 
are certainly getting turned with your wsthetic 
craze, 


He threw away his half-smoked , lighted 
another, and strode restlessly across room. I 
could not resiet the impulse to to him on 
the subject that had so op me. 

“ Hal, old fellow,” I said, and a or ay lag 
creep into my voice, “you must let me 
freely with you this once. I am half a dozen 
oo ee and I venture, there- 


to Don't be angry, dear old fellow ; 
because I think so much of you, you know.” 
“TI know, I ,” eaid Challoner, with a 


Delmar. a 
He had stopped by the mantel, with one arm 

aed Totes the room, and stood by 
m. 


Llingsworth, 

© Well, and if I marry her, what then!” sald 
Challoner, 

**¥f she were like other women, I would say 
nothing,” I replied; “but she is not. And, 
» ngera, do you remember that it is Hollings 

two since—since—-Lilian Ho 
wi waited!” 


Challoner started as if he had been stung. 

“What hes that to do with it!” he asked, 
with averted face. 

“She was this girl’s sister, loved her pas- 
slonately. You know it was w that you 
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come from —- where she had seen you devot- 


“aoe turned upon me with ashen lips, 


with emotion. 
TT Good Heaven ! Delmar,” he said, “ why do 


all that up now?” 

Then he flang himself out of the room, and I 
was alone—alone with that pictured face, which 
looked out at me with Mariette Hollingsworth’s 
with an expression of horror, of re- 
of stern decision, which seemed to sa 


for some days, and 
street, with Miss Holiings- 
After that I saw them ther often. 
words of that ¢ rankled in 
constrained In his manner, and 
my company. As for the 
of that, none of his old acquaintances 
saw much of him. Mariette Hollingsworth seemed 
him. He was mizerable out 
of her sight, followed her like a faithful 
Men his own set eneered, and sald 
that it was only another of his little “affairs” ; 
but before long everyone knew that at last the 
trifler was in earnest, 

1 could nob resist the mournful feeling that 
came over me when I saw them together; he so 
intense, so rapt, so full of buoyant 
Her manner was more reserved ; that she did not 
discourage him was evident; yet, that there were 
times when she seemed to throw him off, I knew; 
for at such times he would come up to my room, 
and, with a brief return to bis old affectionate 
confidence, would pour out his trouble into my 


As time wore on, however, she seemed to in- 


sobbed like a child. 


"Poor Hal! Shot 
wethink. She 


geworth, 
must have refused him—mockingly, insultingly, 
perhaps. Poor Hal!” 

I followed him out into the cold night, down 
to his boarding-house, and up to Challoner’s 
room. A dense crowd was gathered there ; It 
parted to let me agen 

Poor Hal{ He lay where he had fallen. I 





me. Never had she appeared more regal, Her 
long, loose pataienods set off her fine figure to 
advantage. Her face was strangely pale, but it 
was sternly calm. ‘There were dark circles under 
her eyes, and I noticed a peculiar compression 
7, her lips ; but over all was that deep, strange 


m, 

‘* Aly, Mr. Delmar,” she said, in her rich, deep 
tone, ‘* this is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

She held out her hand. 

But I drew back, saying sternly,— 

"§ Madam, I do not care to touch the hand of 
a murderess.” 

‘ She started violently and looked me in the 
face. 

“You are tragic,” she said, “Pray, what 
have I done to merit this salutation ?” 

“A murderees you are, madam,” said J, ‘‘ jast 
as surely as though your hand had pulled the 
trigger. Harold Challoner is dead—died by his 
own hand. He loved you—that you cannot 
deny—loved you, and you led him on until the 
last ; then you ecorned him, and hedied,” 

For 8 moment, a shivering horror seemed to 
oe Na her, and she covered her face with her 


It was only for an Instant ; then she lifted her 
face, and I aaw before me the pictured Jael. 

Yes, just such an expression was hers—that 
dumb shadow of remorse, the horror, but, over 
all, the look of avenging fate. 

“Am I a murderers!” she exclaimed, in a 
deep, almost hollow tone, ‘‘ Then has he reaped 
nothing but the reward of his deeds, You men 
are strange creatures, Mr. Delmer. You play 
with women’s hearts as though they were trifles; 
you revenge yourselves for one woman’s perfidy 
on g thousand fonocent women; but when we 
too take the lash of justice in our hands, 
you cry: ‘Out upor your womanhood !’” 

**You loved him?” she said, after a pause, 
* Aye, but I loved too; it was =. a girl, you 
but she was mine, and I loved 


“My one ewe-Jamb is lost to me for ever ; 
and, to avenge her—and I am not ashamed of 
it—I played this man false,” 

Her words shook me, fn spite of myself. A 
great horror took hold of me. 

“ And now,” she cried, with a sudden pas- 
sionate flame lighting up her eyes, ‘‘ now, as I 
have lavished the intensest passion of a woman's 


soul to a one wrong, I will devote all that 
remains of with all of hope, of ambition, of 
pleasure, to explation of that act. . Henceforth 


no man shall lay his rufn at my door.” 

She lifted her hands towards heaven, as if in 
invocation. And thug I left her. 

So far as I know, Wiariette Hollingsworth has 
kept her word, 

She went away, and from that day to this I 
a never “gr bey heard hy: . 

burned the photograph of her beautiful 

face ; but there hangs on my wall the pictured 
Jael, as a lasting warning to those who trifle with 
& woman’s affection or trust a woman's smile, 








A NATURALIsT who has given many years of study 
the smaller forme of insect life has dis- 
sorts of spiders are possessed 
wi there seems to be no use save 
sound, They are mostly used when the 

little creatures are alarmed, although the opinion 
by some that this is their means of call- 

to thelr mates. The alarm ides, however, 
some support in the case of the rattlesnake, 
which is with the means of making ite 
wo whenever an enemy approaches, 
Whether the possession of organs for creating 
sound is designed merely as a protection or warn- 
tng is a point to which naturalists are giving care- 

and enthusiastic attention. 


CHRONIC INDIGESTION and tte attendant Misery 
and Suffe: Cured with Tonic ‘ Doctor” (purely 
vegetable), from Chemists; 3/-, post free from 








ble 
Dr. Hor, * lendower,” Bournemouth, Sample bottle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &c., Af Stamps. 








HER FATHER’S SECRETARY. 


—0Ii— 
CHAPTER XI, 


Gwen's thoughts were very conflicting as they 
drove homeward, She had quite agreed with So, 
John that it would be best not to mention the 
peril in which she had been, leat it might worry 
her parents. 

She found both Ruth and Huldah Tempeat 
awaiting her at The Mount. 

‘You must have had a very pleasant ride 
home indeed to have loitered so long,” sald Mies 

Ruth, suspiciously. ‘ We are back fully half an 
hour.” 

No doubt she found Mr, St, John’s society 
so agreeable she rather epjoyed the loitering,” 
chimed in Huldah. 

Gwen laughed. 

"He can make time pass very swiftly,” she 
agreed. 

“ He ia very devoted to you,” said Rath. 

“ Perhaps Gwen intends to give us a wedding 
soon,” added Haldah. 

“No,” declarded Gwen; “as the song goes, 
‘I’m too young to marry yet. I cannot leave 
mamma.’ No,” she added, seriously, ‘I have no 
such intention, girls.” 

The pretty sisters looked ab each other tigeifi- 
cantly. 

** Would you mind, dear, if I should say some- 
thing in strict confidence ?” said Ruth, slowly. 

" Certainly not ; say what you please,” answered 
Gwen. 

“It {is only this,” returned Ruth Tempest, 
smoothly : “I would not permit a young man 
to pay me such marked attention as Mr. St, John 
does you unless I intended to marry him. He 
was more than — to me the first few days 
I was here, but I discouraged his attentions on 
every possible occasion.’ 

“And I did the very same thiog,” declared 
Haldah, yawning sleepily ; adding, “1 must retire 
early, for a ride in the night air always makes 
me sleepy.” 

Gwen was very glad that they did not mention 
the affair that occurred between Sb. John and 
Dane, Perhaps they had not noticed it, and av 
thie thought she breathed freer. 

When Gwen went to her room she found (ladys 
awaiting her there, sitting patiently before the 
sea-coal fire in the burnished grate, 

Gwen flang herself down into the nearest arm- 
chair;a pleasant smile hovering on her red lips 
and an unueual flash on her pretty face. 

It was like wine to her to note the jealousy of 
the two pretty Tempest sisters In regard to St 
John. It was a pleasant thought to her, that she 
could win bim if she chose. 

“Help me off with my things, will you, 
Gladys?” she sald. ‘I'm dead tired. And while 
you are about it I will tell you a secret.” 

But at that moment a suppressed cry fell from 
Gwen’s lips. ’ 


“Oh, Gladys! I have lost my diamond 
bracelet. I wore it to-day, What shall Ido?” 
she gasped. 


“ Lost it?” echoed Gladye. 

* Yes,” returned Gwen ; ‘and I wouldn't have 
taken anything for it, Ring the bell for one of 
the servants to go and look for it. I had tb just 
the other side of the bridge, I remember it 
caught in the buffalo robe just there, and Mr. St. 
John extricated It.” 

"And there is where you Jost {t in all proba- 
bility,” returned Gladys. "I will see that a 
search fs made for it at once,” 

“ Surely you are not going to look for ib 1” ex- 
claimed Gwen, as she eaw Giadys take her heavy 
cloak and hood from the closet. “Why, the 
bridge is over a mile from here,” 

‘*T will take one of the servants with me, and 
we will take the short cut over the fields; going 
that way, it will not be quarter the distance, you 
know. I am sure I can find it for you, Miss 
Gwen, if any one can.” 

** As you like, Gladys,” returned the heiress , 
“and when you come back I will tell you some- 








thing—about Rupert Dane.” 
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Gladye’s pale face lighted up with a swift flush, 
then it died away, leaving {t paler than before, 

"Will fb always be thus?” Gladys wondered, 
as she turned wretchedly away ; ‘‘ shall I never 
be able to hear the name of him whom I love so 
hopslesely in secret without betraying emotion ? ” 

Jchn, the footman, was not pleased at being 
routed from before the kitchin fire ab that hour 
of the night, but like all the rest of the house- 
hold, he could not find it in hla heart to express 
his dissatisfaction before Gladys. 

Daapite his protestations that she should not 
goesuch a distance by herself, Gladys took the 
short cut to the bridge alone, sending John round 


_ by the old road. 


“* This will give ms plenty of time to search 
around the bridge thoroughly before John over- 
takes me,” she thought, “and—and to look In at 
the window of my old home by the mill-stream 
pe I pass it by.” 

The hour was not late when she reached the 
cottage, but it was wrapped in gloom and dark- 


“* ness, with the lonsly night stars keeping silent 


watch overhead. 

Gladys leaned heavily against the snow-covered 
gate-post a moment, great tear-drops gathering 
in her blue eyes and rolling down over her 
cheeks, as she thought how contented she 
been in this humble home, despite her aunt’s 
terrible temper, up to the day Gwendolen Mel- 
ville had taken her to The Mound for that two 
weeks’ stay, and she had met Rupert Dane, 
Gwen’s lover. 

*T must not permit myself to think of him,” 
she sobbed, turning away. 

With quickened paca Gladys hurried on 
toward the bridge, She knew well the very spob 
Gwen had described as the placa where she 
dizentangled the bracelet from the fur robes, and 
in close proximity to this spot Gladys quite 
“expected to find it. 

surmise proved to be correct, for very 
near the place indicated, her sharp eyes soon 
discerned that which she had come fn search of. 

“ Miss Gwen will be pleased when I tell her I 
have found it,” she murmured, hol: the gllt- 
tering thing up to catch the moon’s t rays ; 
and the girl sighed to think how Httle a matter 
it would have been to the heiress, after all, if 
she had never found ft, while to herself the price 
of ib would have seemed a goodly fortune, “I 
am glad I started out in search of it, John 
would never have found it,” she solfloquized ; 
“and I-—” 

The rest of the sentence was never finished, 
for ab that inatant, scarcely a dozen feet from her, 
she saw some dark object, which she had taken 
for a log, moving on the ground, and heard a low, 
stifled moan. 

Gladys Barton had never known fear, She 
knew it must be a human being lying there In 
dire distress, and hurried quickly to the spot 
where the dark object lay. 

One glance at the white faca upturned to the 
clear, bright moonlight, and Gladys clasped. her 
hands fn sgony, recoiling with a terrified gasp, 
erying out,— 

‘Oa, Heaven! it is Mr. Dane!” 

Tn an instant she was kneeling beside him in 
the snow, chafing his icy hands and face, and 
begging him to open his eyes and to speak to her, 

How thankful she was when she saw John’s 
burly fignre eae slowly toward them from 
the in the road, 

His amazement was great when he came up 
and found Gladys kneeling over the apparently 
lifeless form of the handsome young secretary. 

In a few broken words Gladys explained the 
sibuation. 

“Something musi be done at once for him, 
John,” she cried, wringing her pretty hande, 
“You must go back to the village for a convey- 
ance to take him to Tae Mount, see how much 
colder it is getting as the dawn advances, He 
would have frozen to death here before morning 
if we had not found him.” 

“Tf you had not found him, you mean, Miss 
Gladys,” corrected John, ‘' J should never have 
noticed him a-layin’ there. Bab how on alrth 
came he here and like this, do you s’pose!” 
queried Jobn. 

* Don’t etop to think over it now/” exclaimed 





; 


Gladys. ‘ We must get him back to The Mount 


at once,” 

“T don’t agree with there, Mies Gladys,” 
maintained John, stoutly. ‘The Mount fe the 
last place to take him to ff he fs ill, or liable to 
be laid up. 
of times that The Mount should nob be turacd 
{nto an hospital for his employés, Mr, Dane 
has a mother—a widow—living fu & little cotiage 
some twelve miles up the road, I propose that 
he be taken there.” 

"Do as you think wisest and best, John, only 
be quick about 1b,”’ said Gladys, earnestly, ‘I 
-—I-—will stay here aud watch by him until you 
return from the village with some kind of 
conveyanca,” 

At thie opportune moment the sound of 
dingling bells smote upon their ears, and shortly 
@ farmer’s truck drawn by a pair of heavy, 
plodding horses, came in eight, 

John soon recognized in the teamster a man 
whose farm adjoined that of Rupert's mother, 
and the man very readily consented to take the 
young secretary to bis home, and promised, at 
Gladys earnest solicitation, to stop the next day 
at The Mount, and tell them how young Mr. 
Dane was, and how he came to be lying there, 
if he could find that cut. 

Kindly hands lifted the half-frozen form of 
the young secretary, and placed him in the rude 
but very welcome conveyance ; and with tears 
{n her eyes, Gladys watched it until it faded 
from her view over the distant hills. 

“The sight of young Mr. Dane a-layin’ there 
drove all thoughts of M'ss Gwendolen’s bracelet 
clean out of my mind,” declared John. ‘‘Ien’t 
this the place where you sald she thought she 
lost ib?” 

"I have found it,” returned Gladys, quitkly. 
€ Come, we will get back toThe Mount as quickly 
as we can—it is growiag bitterly cold.” 

“This will turn out the worst night thab we 
have had for years,” predicted John, as they 
walked along. 

And In the heart of both there was the 
thought of the hard fate the handsome young 
recep Bete have met with but for Giadys, 
timely very of him lying there half- buried 
under the snow-drifts. 

Yes, Gladys had indeed saved him, 

And, on that homeward tramp over the bleak 
and frozen fields, Gladgs was thinking how 
strange were the mysterious workings of fate, 
that even accidents were productive of good, 

If Gwen had not lost her diamond bracelet, 
Gladys would never have had occasion to traverse 
that lonely road, which led to so startling a dis- 


covery. . 
“Yes,” Gladys told herself, ‘‘ there was eurely 
fate in it,’’ 


CHAPTER XU, 


GWENDOLEN Mutvixux listened in breathless 
astonishment to the startling story Gladys had to 
tell her wheu she returned home, 

The picture of her earnest young lover lying 
with his face upturned to the cold mconlight, 
half-buried in the snow, was not pleasant for her 
to contemplate. 

* Poor Rupert | I should feel so eorry if any- 
thing were to happen to him, for we parted in 
anger,” sobbed Gwen. 

Then, between her sobs, she told Gladys the 
whole story of how Rupert had followed the 
sleighing party, and Lis bitter quarrel with St. 
John about which should take her home, and 
how the affair had ended. 

“Tam quite sure Rupert must have met with 
& runaway accident,” continued Gwen, “and he 
was thrown from his trap. He must have fol- 
lowed us to have been found on that road. Oh, 
Gladys, we must do everything we can to get bim 
well soon. I would go over to his mother’s home, 
and help take care of him if I dared. Ob, poor 
Rupert! Iam so sorry!” 

Mr. Melville and his wife were greatly sur- 

rised when they heard of the accident that had 

allen the handsome young secretary, and sent 

over immediately to learn how he was, and if 
there was anything they could do for him. 






I’ve heard the old lawyer say scores. 
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Her son’s condition was far worse than had 
been at first anticipated, was the heart-broken 
reply of the widow. The doctor in. attendance 
thought he would lose the sight of both bis bonny 
blue eyes—from a terrible blow which he had 
received probably in being thrown from the trap, 
and the amputation of one of his limbs might 


Gwen listened to the words of the messenger 

with a white, set face and locked handz, 
ladys heard them with a heart almost burst- 
fog, and grief more bitter to bear than death. 

Mra, Dane also expressed a wish to see the 
young girl who had saved her son from the dre: 

ate of freezing in the snow-drifts, to thavk her 
for what she had done. ; 

* Of course you must go to her, Gladys,” said 
Mrs, Melville, promptly. ‘If you will « 4 with 
ae widow, and help her his iliness, 
I relmbuarse you myself for it, Ah! what 
a sad fate for the yonng man—blind and a 
cripple! It is a great pity ; he was such a fixe- 
look! ng fellow,” 

“Very sad indeed,” responded the lawyer. 
*'T do not see what is to become of him ; with all 
his intellect I fear he will turn out a beggar.” 

Gwen rose suddenly, and quitted the room, 
Gladys followed her, 

“ I go to your lover, Miss Gwan?” she 
asked fn a voice husky with suppressed tears. 

Yes,” returned Gwen, 

** What message shall I take him from you?” 
- — wistfully, ‘to cheer him on his bed 
of p “€ 

A | ae shudder ran through Gwen’s frame. 

“ Blind, and a cripple through life!” she mut- 
tered, “Oh,-Gladys, what messege could I send 
to a man like that? If—if he should come near 
me looking eo horrible when he gets well, I—I am 
afraid I should run from him ia horror! Blind 
—and—a-— cripple! Ob, Gladys! how Ilitle I 
ever dreamed he would turn out like that! I 
should never have loved him if I could have 
known all this beforehand.” 

“Then you have never truly loved him,” said 
Gladys Barton, in a low voice, 


© True love can never alter, 
.E’en when it alteration finds.'” 


* But the Rupert Dane I loved was tall and 
as handsome as 2 young Apollo—a very Romeo! 
I—I never could have loved » man blind and 
crippled.” 

* May Heaven forgive you for saying 20, Mi:s 
Gwen!” responded Giadys. “ We never know 
which one of us Heaven way afflict at any mo- 
ment in such a way, and Heaven forbid tha‘ 
those who have loved us should forsake us in such 
a bitter ordeal 1” 

The heiress raised her eyebrows haughtily. 

** Yon forget yourself, my good girl,” she said, 
chillingly. ‘'I never permit any one to speak to 
me {in that manner.” 

“Tam sure I beg your pardon, Miss Melville,” 
sobbed Gladys; ‘' but, oh t 1b seeme so hard—he 
loves you so! Ay, he idolises you! He will go 
through life with no image in his heart save 

oure.” 

* Biind—and—a cripple ae ——_ Gladys, 
with a shudder, “ Don’tspeak of him, Gindys,’ 
she py, _,imperiously, “you make. my blood 


Gladys turned away with a heart, too full for 
words, ‘As false as she is fair,” was the 
thought that flashed through her mind ; and she 
wondered dully why Heaven made men love euch 
women as this when in the fair world there were 
others who would have loved faithfully through 
every trial to the end of life, Ah! how true 
were the words cf the old poem : 


* No one could tell, for pehedy bnew. 
Wh ee eee a few, 
And hearts that would be true ~ 
Geo lone and starved the whole way through. 


From that hour a sudden revulsion of feeling 
came over Gwendolen Melville, In his manly 
beauty she had taken t pride; he had capti- 
vated her fancy, and deep, earnes> love for 
her had won from her the shadow of love {a re- 
turn, She had cared for him as much as [t was 
in her light, butterfly nature to care for any one, 
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but with such a natare the slightest jar often 
breaks the fine chords of love that d two 
hearts together, 

Blind—and a eri 1 The very thought of 
it turned her soul sick with horror and dread of 


him. 

What if she had been married to him and any- 
thing of that nature had happened to him! 

“*] think I should have grown to hate him |” 
she muttered, under her breath. 

Early the next day Gladys sriived at Mrs 
Dane’s humble cottage, The dear old lady met 
her at the door, with open arms. 

“T could almost fall dowa on my knees to you 
and bless you, dear,” she sobbed, “for to 
you my boy owes his life, Oome thia way and 
you shall see him. Bat tell mo,” she added, 
wistfully and anxiously—“ wrote me once 
all about you and how kind you were to Miss 
Melville and himself—tell me,” she repeated, 

ly, “what mer 
this besutifal es whom 
Is—is—she } e—-to eee him 1” 

Gladys hung her ; and a sudden paleness 
came over her sweet, pained face, How could 
she tell this dear old mother, who loved her boy 
so well, the real state of affairs ? 

“She will no doubt bring it in person,” she 
answered, attempting to speak lightly and confi- 
dentiy. 

This was not the time toadd a Lew sorrow to 
the widow's already full cup. 

Taking Gladys gently by the hand, she led her 
into an inner apartment and up to the enow- 
white couch on which her son lay, 

His quick ear had caught the sound of foot- 
steps, 

‘* Is she here, mother 7" he exclaimed, quickly, 
turning his poor bandaged face toward the door. 

‘"No--only Gladys has come,” replied his 
mother, gently. . 

The cry of bitter di-appointment that broke 
from his lips etabbed Gladys to the heart. 

Suddenly the thought dawned upon him that 
she muat bring some meseage from his darling, 

“Will you leave me alone with Gladys for s 
few moments, mother?” he asked, wistfully, “I 

have something to say to her.” 

- His mother sighed as she turned away and 
eoftly quitted the room, She knew what it was 
he wished to ask her, 

When the door had closed upon his mother’s 
retreating form; he held out his hands gropingly 
to Gladys. She reached out and took them, 
thankful that he could not see the great tears 
that were coursing down her cheeks, 

“ T owe my life to,you, dear little Gladys,” he 
eaid, huskily. “They have told me all about 
how you found me...I hope neither of us may 
ever regret your kind action, Some day I may 
be able to repay ie Bat tell me, is my darling 
coming to me? Ah, Gladys, give me her 
meatage at once, Iam hu so to hear it! 
T thought she would come with you when mother 
sent for you,”” 

Gladys tried to speak, but the worde died 
away on her Ips in a soundless sob, 

“Tell me quickly, Gladys,” he said; “I can 
endure any pain better than suspense |” 

How could she tell him the truth and he so 
fl? It would surely kill him, All ia a mormént 
« sudden thought had come to her, and she did 
not put it away from her, but acted upon it at 
once, 

‘Gwen is coming to see you as soon as 
are strong enough to bear the great eestieaiean 
of eesing and talking with her,” she answered, 
steadily ; and in that moment she raised her falr 
young face toward the bit of blue sky she could 
see through the white cartained window, pray- 
ing that Heaven would find: on for her for 
the first wilful, deliberate hood that had 
ever crossed her lipe. 

She was recompensed by the thankful sob that 


he tried to eu 

“Thank Heaven!” he answered, faintly, 
adding : " But, Gladys, you must tell me how I 
long minutes that may 


se 


am to live through 


stretch fate hours betore she 

cg, vow Mauab fall 
I will aft 

Care for fh," 


comes, 
asleep and rest,” said Gladys. 
by you and read to you if Sreont 





‘' Take off this bandage, Gladys—the weight 
of it hurts my head,” he complained. “I think 
I have slept too long—it is night again.” 
She could not refuse to remove the bandage, 
but his eyes wandered past her Into vacancy. 
“Tell mother to bring in the light, Gladys,” 
he eald, complainingly ; {1 is so dark I cannot 
see your face, What! are you crying, Giadys— 
art All b 

tter sob, wrung from her overchar 
heart, broke from her lips, ” 
The noondsy sun was shining brightly iate the 
room, ous of its beams: falling upon poor 
Rupert’s face as he lay there; bur Gladys 
realised the awful truth in the bonny blue cyes 
gazing so into her own, ‘There wae no 
sight!. Yes, he was blind | 

She sank down on her knees beside the couch, 
erying out to Heaven that she would give her 
life, If ehe could, to bring back his eight. Ah, if 
Heaven would but grant prayer ! 

“Sit down close by my side and tell me of 
Gwen,” he w : “how she reached home, 
and what became of that villain St. John, if you 
know. Thank Heaven I was there in the 
moment of her deadly peril to save her! Does 
she know that?” 

** Yes,” sald Gladys, believing his mind to be 
wandering. 

* Who was there to tell her but myself?” he 
asked, In a voice full of wondernient, ‘ No one 
else knew.” 

“Gwen must tell you all that when she 
comes,” was Gladys’ évasive answer, 


CHAPTER XIUL 


. Tas day da ite slow length by at last, 
and all through the long hours Gladys eat by 
Rapert Dane’s couch doing her best to comfort 
him. He had grown quite despondent because 
Gwen did not come, . 

By the doctor’s orders the bandage had been 
replaced over his eyes. He must not know the 
terrible truth yet, the shock would be too much 
for him. The knowledge that he must go through 
all the future years io utter darkness would have 
to be broken to him gradually, 

And Gladys, sitting there with tear-swollen 

ee, oy Se his fair, handsome face, cried out 
client! to Heaven many a time that day—if her 
poor desolate life could but purchase sight and 
health for him, how gladly she would give it ! 

It was pitiful to note how complebely—heart 
and soul-——he was bound up in Gwen, how he 
listened for her foote’ growing ill and 


despondent when ft dawned upon him at last that 
she was not coming. 

Another day of suspense , and Rupert 
could endure that state of t ho longer, 


“ Gladys,” he whispered to the faithful girl 
watching beside him, ‘‘I am sure that Gwen is 
not ata away of her own free will—it is com- 
pulsory; her parents are keeping us apart, Do 
you not think so?”—ihis very eagerly and 


UT ecaresigriknow what to’ thinll, 2 
ow what to think, Mr, Dane,” 
Gadiye esd, Lantbotiagiy: 

Won't you call me Rupert, Gladye?” he 
asked, ‘Mr, Dane sounds so formal, and you 
know we are the best of friends, and will be all 
our lives through, I can never repay the debt of 
gratitude I owe you, little Gladys,” 

He did not notice how the little hand he held 
trembled, 

“Will you do me one more great favour?” he 
asked, wistfully, 

“Yes,” she sald, quietly, 

"] knew you were too kind of heart to refuse,” 
he sald, gently, “What I want ls this, Gladys, 
That you will.go over to the Mount yourself and 
tell my darling how til I am, and how I am long- 
fog for her presence with a yearning that seems 
to almost consume my very life, You will find it 
fs as I say—they have forced her to remain 
away. Iam confident she will tell you so, The 
message you will bring ms from my love will 
comfort me,” 


me, 
“T hope so,” repurned Gladys, and she was 





giad that he could not see the compassionate 


tears that were rolling down her white cheeks as 
she spoke. 

Poor Rupert, how would he bear {t when he 
knew all? 

“You will go ab once, Gladys,” he urged; 
* and remember I shall be counting the minutes 
until you return.” 

It wae almost dark when Gladys reached The 
Mount, She found the place brilliantly tlu- 
mined, and John, the footman, who admitted 
her, told her a grand reception wae to take place 
that evening, to celebrate the betroihal of Mr, 
Melville's daughter and Mr. St, John, 

Gladys drew back, cold and white. 

“Are you sure of that, John >” she gasped— 
that Gwen is betrothed to Mr. 8th, John?” 

“That is what has been given out, Miss 
Gladye,” he answered: ‘and a sorry day it will 
be for Miss Gwendolen, too, if she marries him. 
Even if he is a great gentleman, I don’t like 
his looks,” 

Giadye made no answer, but passed quickly 
down the corridor and up the broad stairway to 
Gwen's boudoir, Marie, Gwen’s maid, who had 
returned some days previous, was putting the 
finishing touches to her young mistress’s toilet as 
Gladys timidly entered, in response to Gwen's im- 

ious “ Come in!” 

“Oh! it’s you, is [t, Gladys?” she exclaimed, 
flushing quite as red as the rose-coloured dress 
she wore, and looking decidedly embarrassed. 

“Oan I see you alone for a few moments 
about something very important, Miss Gwen!” 
she anid, timidiy, taking the seat the helfress 


her. 

“Certainly,” returned Gwen. ‘' Marie,” she 
added, turning to the pretty French maid, ‘* you 
will step into che adjoining room. I will ring 
for you when I want you.” 

With a littie courtesy, the French mafd glided 
out of the apartment, and Gwen and Gladys 
were left alone, 

When the door had closed after her, Gladys 
rose suddenly, and, crossing the roow, knelt on 
the hassock at the imperious little heiress’s feet, 

“ Miss Gwen,” she began, huskily, “ you must 
not blame me for coming to you again, nor for 
what I am going to plead with you to do, He 
sent me.” 

* Rupert sent you!” sald Gwen, turning very 
white, and her hande trembling desplts her great 
effort ot self-control. 

Gladys nodded, 

“Is he better?” questioned Gwen. ‘Oh, 
Gladys, surely he fs not—he is not--dead !’’ 

“No,” said Gladys; ‘‘ but he is in sore dis- 
tress of mind as well as body. There fs only one 
thing In this world that will bring him relief, 
or one gleam of happiness, and that is—your 
presence at hia bedside, Miss Gwen, I have geome 
to plead with you to. go to him.” 

“T can not, Gladys!” she cried, with a 
shudder, “Do not ask me, Tam sure the sight 
of Rupert lying there, blind and 4 cripple, when 
he was once so handsome, would make me fa!l 
down dead!” Anodshe burst into tears, wringing 
her little jewelled hands together hysterically. 

* By the love that filled your heart for him on 
those days when you used to be eo pleased to 
meet him, and lofter in the park and grounds 
with him by your aide, I pray you to come to 
him in the hour of bis affliction, Ab! if you 
could bat hear him call for you night and day, 
your heart would bleed for him, Ab ! you would 


pity him so!” 

"T will tell you why I must not go to him,” 
returned Gwen, “ I--I am betrothed to 
another [”’ 


A dead silence followed the words. 


Slowly Giadys Barton roze to her feet and 
looked Into the beautiful face over which men 
raved, She could nob have uttered a word if 


her life depended upon ft, 

With a great effort, Gwen continued,— 

“T tried to explain ft the other day, bub you 
did not seem to quite understand, Giadye, I did 
care for Rupert as much as it was in my nature 
to care for any human being. Why, I quite 
thought it would kill me ff I ever had to be 
parted from him, but after Mr, St, John camo, 
and I was thrown so constantly in his society, !t 








was different, I began to look into my heart 











GLADYS SAW A DARK OBJECT MOVING ON THE GROUND, AND HEARD A LOW STIFLED MOAR. 


more clearly. On the afternoon of the driving- 
party Mr. St. John asked me to marry him, 
urging me to give him his answer on the follow- 
ing day. That evening he saved my life. For 
many an hour after I retired that —_ I lay 
tossing restlessly on my pillow, thinking the 
whole matter over, Oould I give up Rupert and 
never look again upon his bonny, handsome face? 
It I married Rupert I had always known what 
the result would be—my father would disinherit 
m6, and we would have nothing but the direst 
poverty for our portion. Could I, who have 
be to every luxury, love him through 
f 

“ Yes, if you had loved him at all,” answered 
Gladys Barton, huskily, 

Without noticing the remark, Gwen went on 
hastily,— 

“T never thought of that on the morning that 
I consented to that ill-advised elopement.: lieve 
been thankful ever since that it was not consum- 
mated. I could never have endured poverty with 
Rapert. I—I truly believe I should have learned 
to hate him, had I married him, because of It, 
Now that you know all, do not ask me to go to 
him, Gladys. I—I should faint from actual 
horror at the terrible sight of him lying there— 
blind and a cripple; besides, I could not go to 
him to-night, even if I were Inclined to do so, for 
we are to have a reception here, and,” she added, 
glancing apprehensively ab the marble-and-gold’ 
clock on the mantel, "ft {s almost time for the 
guests to arrive,” 

Gladys rose slowly and drew her thin, faded 
shawl about her. 

“ What message shall I take back to him, Miss 
Gwendolen?” she asked. “ What answer shall 
I make him when he calle out for Gwen, his 
darling !—he always speaks of you as such.” 

“Tam not his darling!" returned Gwen, 
haughtily, drawing her slim form up to ite full 
height, ‘* Say to him just these words from me; 
thao I consider the past but a flirtation, and 
that In the future he will be nothing tome, Do 
you hear, Gladys !—nothing! He must never 





come near me, Biind anda cripple! Shorn of 
=) his beauty—ugh !—I could not look upon 


Without another word, Gladys turned away— 
nay aoe Senet Eee tears. How can one 
who fis so beautiful be so heartless? she won- 
dered as she hurried down the broad avenue and 
out on to the main road. How could the wilfal, 
petted heiress laugh, be py and light of heart 
while one who loved so well, and whom 
she had once been so romantically fond of, lay 
fll unto death, calling for her and refusing to be 
comforted because she came not? 

“Ah, why had nop Heaven given Rapert 
Dane’s love to me!” she muttered between her 
sobs, 

How she would have cherished it! How 
faithful she would have been to him through 
adversity as well as sunshine! She would have 
clung to him and loved him through his affliction, 
and patiently tolled for him, if need be, until 
the day abe dled, That was true love. 

Mrs. Dane was watching for Gladys’ return 
with great anxiety, knowing what her mission 
had 


been, 

“ Miss Melville would not come, would she?” 
she interrogated, anxiously, “Of courses you 
saw her }” ; 

"No, she would not come,” returned Gladys. 

“Heaven pity my poor boy!” moaned the 
unhappy mother, “It will break his heart if 
you tell him that.” 

*¢We must not tell him just'yeb,” returned the 
girl, “Ihave been thinking what to tell him. 
Surely Heaven will pardon me in this instance if 
what I say is not quite true.” 

“You know best, Gladys,” sobbed the widow. 
“Oh, my dear,” she added; “if it had only 
been Heaven’s will that my boy could have 
loved a noble girl like yourself, how happy I 
would be! You have been such a help, such a 
comfort to me,” 

And she laid her hand on Gladys’ fair, curling 
hair, and bent over her and kissed her, little 
dreaming that every word she had uttered was 





as cruel as the sharp thrust of a dagger at the 
girl's heart. 

‘* T knew the proud heiress did not care for my 
boy, and I warned him,” she went on, with » 
touch of bitterness in her usually gentle tone. 


** It was only pastime to her to win his heart and 
then fling it away like a toy tired of. 
Heaven help my boy when he is tb to the 
realization that she is as false as she is fair.” 


(To be continued.) 








A woman in Paris has conferred a boon on 
humanity in the discovery of » new science called 
e " This is nothing more than 
the delineation of character from the shape of the 
tongue. A big tongue indicates frankness ; a long 
tongue, generous feelings ; a short one, dissimula- 
tion ; a narrow ton concentration of ideas. 
Long and broad tongues Indicate fondness for 
talk ; short and broad ones, equal capacity to talk, 
bat not to speak the truth ; while those that sre 
short and narrow show an unmistakable tendency 
to Machiavellian lying. 

‘Warer is sald to be colourless, Perfectly pure 
water is colourless. We, however, do not find per- 
fectly pure water in nature, Clear water, however, 
we generally find. In very clear water sualight 
penetrates to the depth of over fifteen hundred 
feet. The depth to which daylight penetrates 
depends, of course, on the oe | of the 
water. The Mediterranean for the 
clearness of ite water, admits light to a great 
depth, This is also the cave in the Caribbean Ses, 
where the water is of clearness, objects 
being discernible on bottom at very grea> 
depth. Near Mindora, in the Indian Ocean, the 
epelel corns ono. palaly wee pete tbe 
hundred and fifty feet of water, Usually the 
light of the sun one hundred and fifty feet below 
the surface of the ocean is no more than that of 
the moon, while at six hundred feet in mavy 
parts of the ocean there Is perpetual darkness, 




















JOCELYN DE BURGH. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
SHOULDER TO SHOULDER ! 


“Tr it’s him, it’s no use your going any- 
where,” Martha said, grimly. “ But ft can’t be, 
if he’s at Castle de Burgh.” Yeb she was set- 
ting the chairs back against the wall, till the 
room showed no trace of occupation, 

" He’s in London,” Jocelyn returned, shortly, 
“If be has got wind your leaving the 
mountain of course he’d come straight to this 


house,” 

“He'll get nothing by it then!” 

Martha's tears, her tremors, were as they had 
never been. Her face was once more grey and 
hard as granite. 

‘Get you both out into the yard behind the 
house, and slip in between the water-butt and 
ee) Ce oe Sere 

e pushed them noiselessly through the 
house, und! belteh the beck eer aiver'thee. 


to 
Martha opened the door wide, and peered out 
with tow! incivility of a olene conscience, 
: Barry at home?” asked the 
voice that Jocelyn would MR mr neles ia 


Hugo de Burgh, without ing for an 

answer, 
rey guaiedl Guisdiytato the bal -aabstssaan 
ay morning,” Martha 


" She's away since 
vald, gruffly, “If it’s the water-rates, it's a 


time to come, But she left me the money 








, 


et ot 
° ° 





"woYRa,” SAID HUNTLEY, SWIFTLY, ‘' DOES YOUR FATHER THINK 1 AM IN LOVE WITH You!” 


“ Rather rash of you to say 20, considering ft 
isn’t the water-rates.’ Mr, de Burgh was an- 
noyed. ‘I merely came to see Miss Barry. Do 
you expect her back to-night }” 

** No, nod till I hear from ber.” 

Martha stood out of the way so that he could 
see clearly into the dingy dining-room where the 
fire had gone out as they talked, and the six hard 
chairs stood in order against the walls, 

“ Meantime you improve the shining hours by 
having in your friends, I suppose,” he sneered, 
yet the forlorn dining-room had surprised bim, 
‘Or do you keep up a conversation with your- 
If, eh?” with sudden venom, 

**T’ve no friends,” Martha said, drily. “I talk 
cat,” as a sleek grey animal advanced 
the kitchen, “if you want to know. But 
ou think I’m stealing my mistress’s provisions 
feeding my own friends, just please to go 
the house, though it’s no business of yours 
I am,” her hard old eyes snapping. “ But I'll 
with you, if you plase, for honest people don’t 
me trying to look in windows after dark.” 
**My good woman, you are nervous ; lonell- 
seems to try the temper.’’ Loftily, to 
cover his confusion, for he had not thought her 
so sharp, 

“No, it doesn’t; but it’s main good for the 
courage,”’ she revorted. 

She turned up the gas till it flared, and lita 
candle at it, 

“ Take the light, go over the house, and don’t 
forget the cu " she remarked, thrusting 
the candlestick fnto his hand at an angle that 
sent drops of wax on his immaculate overcoat, 
‘Then when you see Miss Barry you can tell 
her how you found things.” 

reluctantly, the man who half-an-hour 
before would have moved heaven and earth to 
search this house, found himself belong forced to 
do so by an angry old woman, who followed him 
so closely that she was all but shoviag 
him. Into the neat kitchen and scullery 
she took him, opening her cupboards with a 
stony face. 
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Everything was in order, everything clean and 
unused, nota teacup betrayed her. . She did not 
even spare him the coal-cellar, the first he had 
visited in his life—and he hoped fastidiously, the 
laet—nor either of the three cold bedrooms, so 
spotlessly and {cily neab, with fices laid ready to 
kindle, 

Stung with anger and disappointment, for he 
had left Castle de Burgh convinced that his step- 
brother was no longer hidden in the mountainr, 
thinking of his mother at home racked with an 
{llness that would never abate till Richard was 
caught; Mr. Hugo de Bargh turned and swore 
roundly ab Martha when they stood once more 
{in the entry. 

“Tl not have that from anybody,” she said, 
stoutly, " you accused me of cheating my mistress, 
and I’ve cleared myecelf, There's nob a chick 
nor child but me and the cat in the house.” She 
opened the front door as she spoke. “Just go 
out,” peremptorily, “ or I'll whistle for a police- 
man,” 


Hugo de Burgh, conquered by an old woman 
ina starched cap, found himself alone on the 
doorstep, He turned away without even stop 

to light a cigarette, convinced that no one 
ut Martha was in Miss Barry’s house. As for 
the back yard, it had never occurred to him. 
— was triumphant as she let the fugitives 
n. 


“°T was he! Bat he’s gone off with a flea In 
his ear,” she informed them. ‘‘I showed him 
everything.” 


‘Hugo !” Jocelyn would nob even sit down. 
"* Whatcould have brought him! We can’t stay 
here, father! I couldn’b in any case, but I 
thought it might have been safe for you.” 

With a despairing hand she was catching at 
the little purse in her pocket ; there was nothing 
in ft now bub her bare fare back to Castle de 
Burgh. Go she must, yet how could she leave 
her father} And where in all this world was 
there a refuge for him, the wronged and hunted. 

"Did he know you, Martha!” Richard asked, 
curiously, 
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“No, nob he! Nineteen years aren’t good for 
the memory,” she answered, drily. “And they 
none of them ever knew I lived with Miss 
Barry ; she never let them. It's the third time 
he’s not recognised me."’ 

She looked uneasily at Jocelyn counting the 
money in her purse, where she stood a little 
apart. 

“ You're not going back, now that you're once 
out of Castle de Burgh ?"’ she asked, s " 

“I'm golag back there in thé morning, to find 
oub what did happen that night ; you've told me 
what you thought happened!” the girl re 
torted, hardly, “ But first, we must think where 
you are to go,” turning shyly to her father, 
'* Hugo does not fmagine you are here to-night, 
but he will think so in the morning when he 
slept on it, I’m certain he'll watch the house to 
see that you go In or out.” 

**] think so, too,” Richard de Burgh said, 
slowly. ‘ And I believe the safeat place for me 
would be Glen Farm ; he'll never think I would 
go back there, when once I was out of his reach,” 

Martha looked from one to the other, all her 
brief triamph gone, Without saying a word she 
left the room, and Jocelyn spoke quickly,— 

“Father,” she sald, her lips quivering, 
as ny you ever try to gelb Martha to witness for 
you ” 

“No,” be answered, quietly, ‘for I knew she 
would hang me with her well meant testimony ; 
and she knew it, too. When she disap 
with you, and your mother died, I was stunned 
with ip al). I dido’t see things as clearly nine- 
teen years ago as I do now,” 

‘What are we going to do!” the girl cried 
forlornly, and for one momend there came tohim 
the thought of Huntley. What madnees had 
been fn her to make her think that she could ever 
be his wife? With her face averted she waited 
for her father’s answer ; she knew what it would 
be. 

' T euppose we ought to geb money somewhere 
and go to America,” he said, slowly. ‘‘ Any- 
thing elee would only put me back—where I 
was!” 

His calm acceptation of his shame maddened 
her. Her young blood quickened till her pulses 
thrilled, To go away quietly like a guilty man, 
to leave the wrong unrighted, the usurpers in 
their place, how could he do ft { 

" Father,’ she said, sharply, ‘‘euppose Mrs, 
de Burgh were to confess?” 

‘* She would hang herself,” calmly, “ which is 
not very likely,” 

‘* More unlikely things have happened.” She 
turned away as she spoke, If that were so im- 
possible, why was she going back to Castle de 
Bargh? 

* If I could only make her tell !” she thought, 
almost — when she remembered the pale 
drawn face of the crippled woman, where the 
lines of hate and malice were scored so deeply. 

* You could not make her, my Jocelyn,” 
men sald quietly, as if he read her. thoughts, 
“ You could never do anything with Allcia, Wh 
do you go back there? It doesn’t seem ried | 
don’t like it.” 

“'T promised Moyra,” her clear tired eyes meet- 
ing his. * I must go.” 

‘SIs she good to you? I can’t fancy Alicia 
being goed to any one but «a man,” he said, 
doubtfally. 

“She doesn’t take much notice of me I 
haven't much to ds,” Jocelyn’s voloe was brave, 
but her heart was heavy. She was out of Castle 
de Burgh with a whole ckin; if only she need not 
go back to a life that only Moyra made bearable, 
that was a lie from morning to night, But her 
word was given, and besldes,— 

* Am I scoward to be afraid of an old woman ?” 
ahe thought, bitterly. “I’m going back to find 
it all out, even if it loses Willle Huntley for 
ever,” For something told her that it would go 
bard with Huntley to find her truly a spy in 
Castle de Burgh, trying to oust its owners, even 
rightfully. 

‘He can take me or leave me,” she thought, 
wearlly, ‘My father’s name comes first,” and 
then she started as Martha came In. 

** Look!” the old woman cried fiercely, ‘' Mr. 
Richard, look! I’ve brought you this! Now 





you and Miss Jocelyn can go away to America in 
the morning, and never go near a de Bargh 
again.” She threw a chamois bag on the table, 
and the money in it rang dully. ‘It’s my own, 
I've saved it. I never thought the day would 
come when ih would do suything better than 
bury me, But you'll take ft, Mr, Richard,” her 
old eyes full of tears that scalded as they trickled 
a —-. nk Rae ib, and ga me 
sleep in peace as I've never slept since 
I went away and left you to bear it. I did {t for 
the best, but now ib agin I that ruined 


"il 
the 


, e 
friend,” he said, gently, “I 
would go could, and take you with me; but 
I've something to do here first.” 
At his tone the girl's heart leapt, for courage 
had come back to it, 
ng to his elde, her hand 


; ther, you mean we'll find 
it all out, you and I!” 


Ger head flang back, she looked up at him, 
her weary face full of @ pure courage that was 
like white fire in her heart, 

“ We'll try,” he sald, softly ; ‘‘ but ft will be 
neck or.nothing, Jocelyn.” 

Martha, her face distorted with the weeping 
she could not. control, thrust away the bag full 
of her own poor eavings, which de Burgh held 
out to her. aaa 

“Take what you'll want to get back to the 
place where they'll put the noose round your 
neck again,” she said, her voice broken and 
hoarse, . “I ruined you once, and I’m helping to 
ruin you again. If I hadz’t been a coward I’d 
have for you; I wish, to-night, I had.” 
With a thick sob she turned away, She loved 
no one In the world but Richard and his daugh- 
ter, and they would not take her help, 
be back in the asylum,” she eald, “and she ”—her 
trembling old hand pointed at Jocelyn—“ will be 
spirited away somewhere, Have you forgotten 
how her mother was treated?” 

Richard de Bargh’s mouth grew tense. 

“No,” he said slowly ; ‘‘and it is just because 
I remember that I mean to see her daughter 
righted. While 1 had mo one to fighd for I was 
a coward; but now”—he put his arm round 
Jocelyn and drew her closer—"' it’s shoulder ‘to 
oe my Jocelyn; you and I against the 
world |"’ 


Martha leaned against the table as if ‘her 
strength had failed her. Was Richard de Burgh 
mad indeed, to think that he and his daughter, 
without money, without friends, could struggle 
with such as the de Barghs? 

“Tf you're going, you'd best go now,” she 
said, salienly. “The sooner you're out of this 
house the better, Is may be watched by day- 

t,’ 


“She's right,” de Burgh said to Jocelyn. " Lie 
down now and get some sleep, for we must be 
away from here at five o'clock.” 

In the darkness of the early morning father 
and hter slipped from the house that could 
not shelter them, and threaded the desolate 
atreets to the railway station. The early express, 
thundering through the raw now day, carried 
them back to Castle de Burgh and danger, yet 
they were happy as they sat in their second- 
class carriage: only Jocelyn felt a quick choking 
at her heart when there rose unbidden before 
her eyes the spare, dark face of lord Huntley of 
Holycross. 

Suddenly Richard de Burgh spoke, as if he 
had been { out some plan. 

"You will be very careful nob to leb anyone 
suspect you, won't you, Jocelyn? Don't come to 
Gien Farm unless I send for you, and don’t let 
out that you know there is anyone there but the 


"No, no} I won't betray you. I won't tell 
avyone,” she said, almost carelessly. After- 


* You'll: 





: Se, 
wards she wept unavailing tears that she had 
es _ him about Huntley, and yet—how could 
r) 

His silence and her promise hampered her for 
many a day. ; 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
© TAKE BACK YOUR RING!” 


Moyra DE Burcu, pale and red-eyed, stood 
by the fire in the great hail at Castle de Burgh, 
Lord Hantley of Holycrcss lcaned against 
the mantelpiece looking down at her, and 
neither had spoken for ten minutes. 

“What shall I do ff she doesn’t come back } 

will half kill me,” the girl sald at last. 

“T don’t know.” ‘looked as troubled 
as she. He had searched frultlessly in the moun. 
Geek de, movant to kedlion, bad bem 

80 my on, roughi 
Back all his doubt of her, Surely if she were so 
anxious about her father, she would not have 
gone so far away from him. 

“* What do know about her, Moyra}” he 

, ’ 

“Nothiog. Only the letters of the old man 
who sent her totue, She camefrom a echool, But 
I’m certain she will come, for she promiced.” 
There wasno certainty in her voice as she stood 
atraining her eare for the sound of wheels coming 
from the station. “I never thought granny 
would want her,” she added, wretchedly, “ but 
she has asked for her every hour since she went, 
and I haven't aan epee teen gor te 
getting so cowardly, @, granny and father 

hten me till I dare not be honest about any, 


‘They can’t hurt you, Moyra,” he said, 


pltifally. 

The girl shivered. 

“They hate me,” twisting her wet handker- 
chief, “ And lately they’ve been worse.” 

“Mi ” said Huntley, swiftly, “does your 
father thiok I am In love with you?” 

“] think he does, But you're not, are you! ” 
she tried to < 

Hantley put bis hand on her shoulder. 

‘* Moyra dear, would it make {t easter for you 
if I told your father I cared for another woman |" 
he asked, loo into her tear-stained face. 

“Tt might, but he'd only try to marry me to 
somebody else, He wants to get me out of Gay's 
way. You see, the Meredith's were the only 
pecple who ever stood up for uncle Richard. 
Guy’s mother never spoke to Granny after the 
trial,” 


There had been no sound of wheels on the 
frozm avenue, and neither of the two heard the 
hal! door open, Jocelyn, who had left the carriage 
gent to meet her and hurried across the grass, 
stood motionless inside the door, the great screen 
hiding her from the two by the fire, 

* After the trial.” 

The words turned her to stone. Tired out, 
having had to let her father leave the train at 
Hag’s Head, and make his way tothe Moore's 2: 
best he might, her courage was low enough as 
she entered Hugo de Burgh’s house, and heard 
on the threshold what would have meant nothing 
to the girl whose shoes she was usurping. , 

She stood without breathing, as she wished to 
hear who would answer Moyra; and her heart 
turned to ice as she recognised Huntley's voice. 

“I wonder why?” he ssid, indifferently. 
“There was no doubt that Richard de Burgi 
killed his father.” 

He mighd have driven o knife into the gir! he 
loved from the dumb anguish on her face, She 
held fast to the door for one dreadful instant snd 
then with her head held high and her face set 
hey de ag in and stood looking at 

ra . 
wpe Miss de Burgh, Has Mrs, de 
Burgh wanted me!” somebow she forced the 
words out, 


sprang to her, 
I never 
you! she bas 


” Oh, you startled 
tine y f T’m afraid,” with 
never gh panes or you. Im 


me, 
ow 


compunction, have to go to her at once, 
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and you must be so tired. D> you know I was 
terrified you 6 nob come back!” 

«| Where else I to go?” with a hard little 
smile, ‘Besides, I promised you.” She had not 
so much as glanced ab Huntley, 

Moyra kissed her.ae she uufastened her coat 
for her and her to a chalr, 

“T’m afraid it was hard for you to come back. 
but I would have had @ dreadful time if you 
hado’b. Was your old nurse ili?” 

“ No,” slowly, she wae in trouble.” 

*']'ll get you @ glass of wine and some biscuits,” 
Moyra sald hastily, “and then I'm afraid you'll 
have to go to ny. Matthews ie worn out 
with putting her off, for the doctor sald she 
could have you to read to her, and I had to 
say you had a: headache and I sent you out,” 

Lhe hurried away as she spoke, and the two 
who had 
and 


hand, 
“Won't rn speak tome? What have I done?” 





Huntley looking down at her with puzzled 
eyes, where she sat weary and travel stained, her 
beauty di 

" Have you forgotten!" He had moved to ber 
side, his low voice thrilled her ; she felt his 
that she dared nob meet, on her face, 
you =e to see met” 

“Tm too tired!” With a desperate sob In her 
throat she tried to away the hand that was 
on hers, but she no strength. 

‘What's the matter, sweetheart? Tell me,” 
How changed his voice from the hard indifference 
with which he had asserted Richard de Burgh’s 
guilt, The very chance stung her afresh, 

" Please move, Lord Huntley, Mo may 
come back.” For the first time she looked at 
on and the strange coldness of her eyes startled 
him, ’ 

“Why do you call me Lord Huntley?” he 

, » “Don’t you remember what I 

called you night I left you at the door! Are 
you sorry for allithat? For I’m rot.” 
* “You will be, for it was all wrong. I was mad, 
I thick. What can I be to you, who am only 
Mrs. de Burgh’s companion You know nothing 
about me, not even my Christian name,” she re- 
turned, For the moment she hated him, 

“What doI care what your name is?” He 
was pale as he looked at her, ‘It is an ex- 
cellent reason for throwing me over that I don’t 
know your Christian name! I hasn’t occurred 
to you that I have at least fcur that you have 
not heard, Don’t you think you’re a Ibtle 
absurd?” The pafn in his voice hurt her. ~ 

'T'm only saying what I must eay ; what is fair 
to you,” she returued, 

For a moment he made no answer, then he 
sald, very slowly,— 

* Ave you to me?” 

“What do you mean?” She could grow no 
paler, and he saw there were dark circles under 
her downcast eyes, 

“You tell me so much and then uo more,” 
—_ ae leb me think you love me, and 
when next I meet you don’t 
mehr y speak to me, Is 

“I told you the truth.” 

‘ Bw ' aes for your father ever since 

. ve very quarrelled with 

Hugo de Burgh to the police taken om the 

mountain, and when I come back here I find you 

py If you were so anzfoue how could you 
‘0 

She was looking at him now 
with sheet 8 m ; her eyes dark 
», How should I know all that?” she cried, 

Yet I did know you had had the policemen 
taken away, If I did not thank you it was 
because I forgot it, I went away becanse I was 
sent for; my old nurse wanted me.” 

He remembered she had been t {in 
an institution for clergymen’s pita wr 

So you left your father for the sake of— 
your nurse |” D 
belleve in elther 


mean’ 
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“TI had to go. I can’t make you understand “ Yet you will,” said Jocelyn de Bargh. Her 
why,” she said, at last, jaick ears heard Moyra’s light step in the passage; 
*Do you know where your father 1s?” | ehe drew away from him, but bis ring was hung 


blunily, 

For one Instant she had the truth on her very 
lips, then she remembered swiftly that she dared 
not. Ib was not her secret, but her father’s. 

“IT know, but I can’t tell! I promised,” she 
sald, quietly. ‘It is no use, Lord Huntley, we 
can’t go on like this. You do not know any- 
thing about me. I can’t tell you; and I only 
make you puzzled and miserable, If you really 
knew me perhaps you would despise me. [ 
don’t know,” wearily, “only I can’t bear being 
doubted, even though you have more reason to 
doubt me than you know.” She pulled the fine 
= chain out above her collar with shaking 


and detached his ring, 
Take {i and forget me,’ she whispered, 
desperately. “It is kindest thing I can do 


for you t6 give ib back to you.” 
natley looked as if she had struck him, 
“Don't speak like that, I won't have is!” he 
sald, masterfully. “I was a brute just now, I 
Seis reat Sad oe 
; it is mine and you are , 
have both or neither.” 
*€ You shall have neither, then,” ehe answered, 


; am quietly. “You do not trust me, and I 
*b.expect you to ; butI will have no love from 
you till you do, and that may be never.” 


** My little love, you are building up a great 
m between us, and all for nothing. 
What can there be in your life that would make 
a mystery!” he said, wearily. “Why can’t you 
tell me why you want to be rid of me! Is it 
ME eile: Meine to ote cieal the te 

way @ sto 
on her she could not ‘elt th to man who 
had held his head so high till now, when it was 
humbled before a nameless girl. Huntley saw 
in face change, aud his own flushed with mad 
oy. 

* You can’t say it,” he breathed, his lips on her 
hand. “ You do care, my heart!” 

“JI care,” she answered, faintiy, ‘‘ but I 
will never say so till I can tell you everything, 
and you can judge between me and the world, 
No, no J” she pushed away the arm that was so 
dear, ‘'I mean it, I will have nothing to do with 
you till I can telt you everything.” 

“Your Christian name, for Instance?” light- 
heartedly ; like the old Lord Huntley, whose eyes 
were so sweet when he smiled. 

But the girl’s face was grave as death. 

“For instance, my Christian name,” she re- 


peated mechanically. 

Bat tf there was significance In her voice, 
Huntley missed it, 

* Listen,” he sald, quickly, “I thought I heard 
Moyra coming. I won't bother you, I won't 
make love to you——much,” mischievously, “ till 
you send my ring tome. .Then I will know that 
you want me,” 

** And that {t is all clear,” ehe cut him short, 
“JT will do that, If ever I want you,” with a 
soft rose in her cheeks that made her wan face 
beautifal, ‘‘I will send you your ring, and I will 
wrap it in a piece of paper signed with my Chris- 
tian name.” 


“don’t care whether it is clear or not,” he 


began, stoutly. 
"Bat I aot with a-flash of the de Burgh spirit 
aS her blue eyes. ‘Have I no pride, Lord 


lortng hac lovsip taom ae Lovil don yor helees 
0 or you before 
Moyra. T hear her coming.” 
Willie,” Miss Brown said, with undignified 
haste ; he was so near her, so big and threatening, 
“ Pat your ring pag Racer ll he cried, “I 
will remember you are both mine, no matter how 
long Bhs keep me waiting.” 
** Unless you do nob want us,” she whispered, 
** Hush, don’t say fi!” almost harshly. 
** Wait |” she put her hand swiftly on his arm, 
“ Whatever happens, whatever I may have to do, 
will try to belleve in me? No," with a quick 
re ‘I won't ask you! Judge me as you 
like, as if I were nothing to you but Mrs, de 





all along foreseea, 


ae companion,” 
“Who am I, to judge you!” he orled, angrily, 








round her neck again, and as he saw the sight gold 
chain disappear he stooped quickly with a love 
that would not be denied and kissed her. 

She had been brave before, now she trembled 
as she felt his lips through bis heavy silken 
moustache ; she stood dazed, as Moyra de Burgh 
came quickly in with a sliver tray in her hands, 
knowing that now she belonged to Huntley till 
her dying day. 

‘Thad to keep you waiting,” Moyra began, 
her face quite bright now that Miss Brown was 
safely arrived. ‘ {couldn't help it. But granny 
is asleep, so you needn’t hurry.” 

As she seb down the tray something in the 
constraint of both their attitudes struck her. 
She glanced covertly ab the two faces as she 
poured out a glass of wine for Jocelyn. As bya 
miracle they were changed indeed from those she 
had left. 

Huntley's words came back to her with a new 
meaning. “Suppose I told your father I loved 
another won.an }” 

“It would be true!” she thought, practicaily, 
“ But he never could marry just grauny’s coni- 
panion,” with a kind of dismay {in spite of her 
affection for Miss Brown. For & moment ele 
stood thinking; surely Willie had seen very 
little of the girl to have fallen in love with her. 

“Don’t hurry, you have time,” she observed, 
ae drily, as Jocelyn drank her wine in two 
gulps. 

"I—must; she might wake,” rather Inco- 
herently. “I'd better go,” She set down her 
glass and fairly fled. Ib was impossible to stay 
with these two, when she would soon be doing 
her best to oust Moyra from her inheritance. 

" ” gaid that young person, severely, 
“you've been making up to Miss Brown! Don’t 
deny {t.” 

“She wouldn’t let me,” he returned calmly. 
“ Poor child | she looks very tired.” 

"She looks very worried often,” sald Moyra, 
sharply, “and I’m not going to have you getting 
her into a scrape with granny. She would be 
sent away at once if any one In this houee dis- 
covered you ever so much as looked at her; and 
I’m very fond of her, I won't have her diemlesed 
in disgrace. Besides,” practically, ** she has no- 
where to go. She has to earn her own living. 
It must be horrible to be so alone in the world.” 

‘* Has she no relations at all |” rather gulltily. 

Moyra shook her head. 

"None, She wae brought up at a sort of 
genteel orphan asylum for the daughters of 

men,” 


clergy 

Oh!” said Lord Huntley, rather blankly, 
with a conviction that Miss Brown's father must 
be some good-for-nothing scoundrel who had de- 
eerted her till she began to earn so little money, 
and then turned up to prey on her. 

“I must go home,” he said, absently. “ When 
ig your father coming back, M OMe. 

“I don’t know,” she sald, sadly, “and he is 
so horrid to me when he is at home that I don’t 
much care, You'd better nob leb him see that 
you take an Interest in Miss Jane Brown,” drily, 
“€ or he'll tell granny and there will be trouble.” 

“Jane Brown!” Lord Huntley repeated to 
himself as he drove sharply over the country 
roads to Holycross, “It’s not much of a name 
to make such a stir about. I wonder ff she . 
thought its very remarkable plainness would 
stagger me |” 

Bat neither he nor its owner suspected what 
mischief that invented name was even now 
bringing on them. 


(To be continued.) 








A: curious plant is found in New Grenada 
known as the ink-plant, the juice of which can be 
used as ink, without any previous preparation, 
The writing first appears red, but in a few hours’ 
time ft changes to a deep black. 
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A MOTHER’S REPENTANCE. 


—10— 
(Continued from page 488.) 


With faltering accents, interrupted by little, 
choking sobs, she related all she had witnessed. 
He listened, but made no reply except to utter 
a stifled groan. 
ae ae as wo 
5s room. Here . ou 
of her pocket and handing reg {th 

He looked startled as she gave it to him, eaild 
not a word, but turned and left the room. 


OHAPTER VII. 


ouRs passed slowly by, and still Mr. Army- 

remained in his bedchamber—hours that 
seemed to the weary watcher downstairs an 
bernity. 

“Can he have done some awful deed?” she 
thought, a shudder running through her frame. 
“ Have I been rash in revealing all her treachery, 
and goaded him when I should have been a 
peace-maker$ Ob! this silence is unbearable |’ 

As she paced up and down, a prey to remorse 
and paper oh ible anxiety, she saw Barlow tear out 


like s 

Unable to bear the suspense any longer she 
hastened to iaquire what it all meant of Jane, 

** Barlow has gone to fetch the doctor, ma’am,” 
Jane replied, brusquely, a look of reproach in 
her honest eyes. 

“Then Mrs. Armytage is {l1!” she faltered, 

“No wonder, I should say, considering 
has passed her lips for nearly two days,” retort 
the Puta indignantly, flouncing out of the 
kitchen. 

Slowly she returned to the drawing-room to 
— for the ap _ e pat esr 

& very le appearance 
in his gig beside Barlow. 

He darted upstairs in a twinkle, and remained 
there for two whole hours. 

As he was about to leave the watcher ran out 
to question him. 

“* Nob an instant to lose, my dear madam,” he 
sald, quickly. ‘Am off for a physician,” put- 
ting her aside, not roughly, but firmly, as he 
sprang into his gig. 

Again she sought Jane, in a perfect fever of 
curfoslty. 

“Go whisper to your master I wish to speak to 
him just for a few moments, Ask him ff I may 
help him,” 

‘The master says he cannot see you, and will 
not require any assistance,” was the message 
Jane brought back. 

She saw the arrival of the two medica! gentle- 
men, and heard them leave after what seemed an 
faterminable long time; then she was startled 
by the sudden entrance of her son, 

She rose to meet him, putting out her arms as 
if in deep sympathy with him, which he never 
heeded 


“Why am I kept out of your wife's room?” 
she exclaimed, in an injured tone. “ What have 
I done to be left here in ignorance of what Is 
going on?” 

** What have you not done?’ he replied, 
hoarsely, “You are my mother, Heaven help 
me, yet I find it hard not to hate you to- 
night!” 

‘* What do you mean ?” she faltered, brokenly. 
“What have I done? Have mercy on me, I beg! 
Do not condemn me unheard |” 

“I shall have as much mercy as you showed to 
my angel wife!” he retorted, stonily. ‘“ When 
I went away I left her in your care, dependent on 
your mother’s love and sympathy. You knew 
she was not strong, and I was mad enough to be- 
leve you would not betray my trust, if even for 
only my sake.” 

‘It wag all done for your sake, Do not think 
I haven’t suffered in carrying out what I firmly 
believed my duty to you.” 

‘Your duty, as you termit,” he said, scath- 
ingly, “must have tallied with your {nclinations, 





You have shown but tyranny and re- 
venge of nature,” 


a vindictive, 
“Oh! that I should have lived to bear this 


mental agony. 

*"Do not interrupt me!” he thundered, re- 
lentless, maddened at the threatened loss of his 
qoans wife and child. “Hear me out. There 

never been a day since you returned to the 
home, that was a perfect paradise, you have nob 
tried your utmost to sow the seeds of discord 
between my darling and me, to anuibilate our 


ha and have now wropged one of 
pe spotless flowers, 


‘ould that I bad 
eT ss Selains nr taleving yha\ 

“I was what my eyes 
saw. I only tried to save your good name. Do 
you deem me so black as to accuse her ? 
Did I not see her in the arms of a man at mid- 


“ What if you did?” he cried, fiercely. ‘‘Is it 
a crime to he clasped in the arms of a brother !” 

“Her brother!” she gasped, 

“Yes, her brother Harry, who in a rash 
moment Bot himself into some scrape, and ha 
quarrelled with his brother Frank, came an 
craved assistance at the hands of his sister to 
enable him to return what he was rash enough to 
take from his employers, for some debt of 
honour, and In a moment of excitement he ex- 
tracted a solemn promise that she would not 
divulge the matter to me until he had replaced 
the money. Poor darling! her proved the 
scourge which you persecuted with. Now 
— all, and can revel, perhaps, in your fell 
wor! 

“ Your heart bas turned to stone against me,” 
ahe sobbed. “I will never stand again between 
you both.” Henceforth I must be an outcast from 
the love of son and home.” 

“No one on earth shail ever come between my 
martyred wife and me, if Heaven spares her to me, 
The world {s wide enough. Go if you wish |” 

“Oh, Edward! my son, unsay those cruel 
words! "she wailed, ‘* Think——” 

But he had turned away without looking back, 
closed the door, and remounted the ataircase. 

“He cares so little what I feel,” she moaned, 
“T who was once all and all to him, and the 
standard of all that was truest and best In hie 
estimation. He used to vow no woman was 
worthy to take my place, and I fondly cherished 
the sweet thought that he would always be mine, 
my very own. Then her baby-face came between 
us, and left me a desolate, miserable woman, If 
I could only die—if£ I could only die!” 

If her faults had been t her remorse and 
suffering were greater, for she now felt, when Ib 
was too late, her fatal jealously had wrought all 


which seemed to twine iteelf round 
his as he did so, 

The last rays of sunshine were just departing, 
and the sun Itself sinking out of sight, pillowed 
on soft banks of red, and silver. 

Edith gazed intently out of the window, and 
pointed to a box of primroses on the ledge 
ou 


talde, 

He went and gathered a bunch of the starry 
pone Bovciyrme She took it from him, and 
passed her fingers over the tender leaver. She 
whispere2 something ; he kissed her reverently 
in return, then the lonely watcher softly stole 
away, but an infant’s cry arrested her steps as 
she passed Edith’s dressing-room. 

“ Eiward’s child,” she murmured, dejectedly, 
**T must look upon {te face before I leave this for 
ever,” 


Very timidly she peered into the room ; there 
by the bow window eat gy) com he ed Ngee 
in her arms lay a bundle of lace and muslin. 

Very humbly she approached, aaying, — 

* May I look at baby, nurse?” 

The woman turned back the soft pink flanne) 
that covered {ts tiny face, and disclosed her son’s 
child, wrapped in the innocent 
sciousness—a 


ppiness, perhaps 
enormity of her conduct blazoned forth before 
her eyes like a wretched nightmare. 

Always him,” she said, tearfully, 
eaven bless you,” taking out her 
purse, pressing into her hand a ten-pound 
note, 


The good woman looked bewildered at the old 
hs pk gh se epnags wage her thanks, but she 
gone silently as she had entered, murmur- 
‘I have seen my grandchild—my son's boy ; 
now I can die in peace.” 
That night was a sound of burrylog 
footsteps, a suppressed murmur of sobs from the 
eervan 


ts, PS 
In a state of frenzied terror she rushed out of 
her room to inquire the cause; white, scared, 
tear-stained faces met her affrighted gaze, which 
told her the worst was at hand. 


the misery and evil, and turned a home, that | him here 


was an Eden, into a house of darkness and 
mourning, 

Doctors came and went all the next day, the 
servants crepb about on tip-toe, their voices 
hushed, A tiny, wailing cry was the only sound 
that broke the stiliness. 

Once she caught Edith’s door sjar; with an 
uncontrollable longing the miserable woman 

i 


D. 

There lay Edith, white and colourless as a 
snowdrop, her head supported on her husband's 
shoulder. A broad ray of sunshine crept through 
the window, and lit up the scene. There was a 
sweet perfume of violets in the room, a bunch 
was in her hand—such a alim little hand, all ite 
dimples gone, the child-like expression vanished ; 
her golden curls scattered over the pillow, but 
the face they shaded was a woman’s who had 
suffered, and passed through the fire of afiile- 
tlo 


n. 

Her husband held her to him tightly, as if he 
feared the angel death would come and snatch 
her from his grasp. His face wae full of intense 
love and passionate despair. 

The sight melted her soul, and in a burst of 
heart-wrang anguish, deep and remorseful, she 
fell on her knees and wept. 

Some slight movement in the room awakened 
her from her trance of exquisite misery. Edith 
was speaking, but she could not catch a sound of 
her words. She saw Edward raise her up, and 
then smooth the golden-tinted hair from her 





Her appeal touched Jane’s heart, though it 
had been steeled against her old mistress for 


days. 
N Mother,” asia 8 broken, weak voice, ‘' what 
sag npn a= 
'o forgiveness,” . 

Pt Bo othe hon. elated 
ower y 

“No, oh no! she must besaved ; she shall be 
saved! All my fortune shall be lavished on the 
man who will save her!” 

"Aaa ak ae tae ee cee pee 
to out mm alone, presen 
reminds me of Case t wold give worlds to 


I will obey,” she replied, humbly ; “it is the 
only rd I can make now that your heart 
is seared. Say one word before I go—say you 
forgive me ; we may never meet on earth again. 

hy Rite Blessed Father forgive you, as I do 
~ m8 sald in a choking voice, staggering from 
@ room, - 


The next morning she stole from the house 
before a creature was stirriag. 

“Tt is better so,” she thought; " my presence 
would harrow up past memories; when he is 
alone, battling with a widowed heart, he would 
hate to see me, In another lend I must live out 
life’s weary burden, unloved and forgotten ; but 
It is only just—only just !” 

With one parting, yearning look at the window 
where the angel Gals wes belting close guard, 
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Five years elapsed—five 
the lonely woman, who bad 
in a amall village in the souta of France. Five 

was a huge gap to one whose life was 
going steadily downwards ; an irresistible . 


ing to once again id her old home and see 
her son took of her whole 
It was a glorious July day when she turned 


from the station and wi 
her way to Shortlands, 

The birds were singing their loudest, and the 
belt of rose trees round the lawn were ablaze 
with roses—such rosea, too, from the deepest 
crimson to the purest white, the jasmine and 
clematis were in bloom, covering the windows ; 
the soft green lawn looked like a velvet 
beneath the shade of the thick foliage of the 
oaks where the lost Edith used to sit and watch 
the gate for her husband. 

** Poor, sweet rose, fairer than all these,” she 
sighe3, ‘but alas, withered and broken from 
the stem by me.” 

Presently she was startled by a sound of a 
voice, and looking from where it came, she saw 
the figure and face of a woman, the golden hair 
coiled {into ® coronet on her regal head—a white 
dress fluttering {mn the breeze just displaying a 
pair of tiny pink slippered feet. 

She was —-* soft alr to a splendid 
little fellow about five years old, who with 
golden curls hangivg over his shoulders, was 
tkipping by her si 

“Ts it an apparition !’’ she murmured in awe, 
“Is it Edith herself risen from the grave to 
mock me {”’ 

The gate clicked, and Edward sa 
appeared, his face beaming with smiles ; 

figure and the child ran to meet him, both 
clung to him fondly, then danced before him as 
she did in the old days, only that the boy 
mimicked her to perfection. 

Then he caught up the child, and with her 
hand nestling in hiv arm they sauotered under 
the shady avenue of oaks. 

“If I intrude upon them now, perhaps I 


shall prove a blight to their happiness,” she | grea’ 


Bat before she could gather up the resolution 

chang eps of an guid glad Lar greg all does 

eyes of the grey wo 
through a clamp of shrubs. e 

It was too late to retreat, they were upon 
her; then there was a cry of joy, and she found 
herself fn the arms of her son. 

“My boy, I—I couldn’t die till I had seen 
you,” she sobbed. “Oh, Edith, my daughter ! 
say one word of pardon. I have shed bitter 
- of repentance to expiate the cruel wrong I 

you, 

+ ae ae on Sp Bee eyes as she 
pressed her soft lips affectionately on the old 
lady’s trembling ones, and held up her boy, 


saying, — 
is bar bay» Pook arg gmap Edwerd,”’ 
"Is the I pray every night for ?” 


he asked, innocently. 


68, hispered. 
“The past fs forgotten, mother dear ; let your 
grandson’s kiss wipe it out like a black dream ; 
we joy ee at eee 
our was given 
Cock ts sas Wh See cleoeith boon Shr portene 
Were answered, and now our lives are one pehce- 
ful dream ; love and unity is our lot, share it 
with us and make {t complete.” 
be, you ever tres} me, Edith!” she 


darren matter dae, bacenne we havo ail. pessoa 
‘0 
trust, furnace o sfiliction, have, I 
wrest saptare, horn of, true 
said, as clasped both 
hua "s aad wife’s In _ 


j 





“ You are indeed a queen—queen of my heart 


“Amen to that!” was Mr. Armytage’s re- 
joinder, as they all went in together, 


(THE END ] 


+ Payee dear son’s, and the fairest rose in 








THE BRIDE'S OMEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THE gathering to-morrow is to be vera grand, 
Aline ; vera grand, indeed.” 

"Ts it, mother ?” 

“Yes, Why, do you think }” 

* Because some great folk are going }” 

** Ay, bairn, that’s it—vera t folk.” 

** Who, mother?” and Aline Stuart lifted ber 
soft blue eyes, and looked Interrogatively, yet 
without a shade of curiosity, and little Interest, 
at her companion. 

“ Whom do you think?” 

“I don't know.” 

** Gaess, lassie.” 

“T’m not good at guessing.” 

oe make ain’ venture,” ee 

pressed, Aline suggested tosh, 
which —— was met with » eniff of con- 
tempt, and an assurance that she was “ naebody ” 
in comparison with the grandee Mrs. Stuart 
alluded to, Then the young girl named the 
Macgregors, the Campbells, the Macleods, and 
several other families of seme note in the : 
bourhood, all of which were pooh-poohed by her 
mother as too con le to be mentioned in 
itnemwmanas 

was to every one 

“ Who can it be?” 

. “A body ye 9 kenned,” ennounced Mre. 
tuart, triamphantly, 

“That I knew! Oh, mother, I have never 
known anyone better than the Macleods or the 
a orl she exclaimed. 

“T tell ye, ys have,” snapped the frascible old 
Scotchwoman. ‘Don’t contradict me. Don’t I 
ken better than a mere bairn like you 1” 
Aline, meekly. 


royalty : 7 
ter that a girl in my position might know,” 
“And what may your tion be, pray, that 
ye should na ken grand folk?” demanded her 
peppery parent, with visibly-increa:iag wrath, 
‘We are only middle-class people, mother, 


“ Middle-class people, Indeed !” almost shrieked 





scraped ther, at his death leaving his wife 
and four htere almost destitute, and with 
little means of making a livellhood, for the girls’ 
education had been sadly lected, and they 
were only fit to piay the part of fine ladies, lolling 
on sofas reading novels, doing their hair in the 
last mode, and having thelr gowns made in the 
height of the fashion, They could not do this, 
of course, and would have fared badly save for 
their extreme good looks, which quickly won 
them husbands—not brilllant matches, per- 
haps, yet the men they chose were fairly well off. 
Mr. Stuart was the least so, The three hundred 
a-year he started matrimony with never increased 
or grew beautifully more. 

It remained the same, for somehow or other he 
did not prosper in his profession—that of a 
lawyer—and gave up at last his office and looking 
for briefs simultaneously, and retired to Braemar- 
cum-Tweed, to the intense wrath and indigna- 
tion of his vain, ambitious wife, who, disappointed 
at not being the wife of a Judge Advocate ab 
least, became soured and surly, and vented her 
wrath when she dared, which was not often, on 
her spouse, and let the only child of their mar- 
riage have the full benefit of her tempers and 
chagrin. 

This was pleasant for Aline, for her mother was 
not refined, nor particular always as to what she 
said, The old Tolbooth shopkeeper’s blood ran in 
her veins, and it showed in a dozen different 
mean, {ll-bred little actions and ways. 

The thin veneer of society polish easily rubbed 
off at home, and showed her as she was—vulgar, 
common, {lliterate, 

In soclety she adopted a manner and mode of 
speech which passed muster, and wae careful as 
to her phraseology; at home she dropped all 
this, and her conversation was an extraordinary 
mixture of broad Scotch and fairly good English 
that struck queerly on an unaccustomed ear, 

Aline’s ear was accustomed, She ssw nothing 
odd, fortunately, about her maternal relative, 


‘}and with the exception of thinking she was s 


little mistaken with regard to believing she was 
descended from Wallace, thought all she did was 
right, and admired her greatly, not even resenting 
the snappy, snarly manner in which she was 
often addressed. But then she was of a singularly 
sweet and amiable disposition, sunny and bright- 
tew , always making the best of things, 

g little of herself and much of others, and 
trying always to make everything smooth and fair 
for those around her, 

To her father she was a great comfort and 
blessing ; for though he did not openly repine 
like his wif, he was nevertheless a disappointed 
man, for at the outeet of his career he had given 

reat promise as a pleader, and thought a brilliant 
—— lay before him, That, however, was not 
greatest grief. 

Soon after » he to suspect that 
the fine, handsome girl he made his wife was 
not all bis fond fancy painted her, and he found 
it out with frightful rapidity when he failed, and 
left Edinburgh for the quiet country town. 

She gave him no sympathy, no consolation, only 
bewsiled her own dull fate un ly, with tears 
and moans, and bursts of temper that upset and 


ting | distressed him terribly ; for he was naturally a 


quiet man, and loved ease and peace, which his 
handsome, selfish wife certainly did not give him. 
To smooth matters, and make the best of what 


~| was bad, he let ber have her own way in most 


things, and, by degrees, she got the reins en- 
tirely into her own hands, and there was no 
doubt that, in his case, “the grey mare wae the 
best horse.” 

He had “married in haste and repented at 
leisure,”’ like a good many other foolish folk In 
the world, but repentance was of no use. He 
had forged bonds strong enough to bind him, till 
the great reaper—Death—came and seb him free 
from that slavery which so many endure, even as 
he did, silently, uncomplalaingly, waiting for 
that end which is the only relief from a life 
worse than death. 

The only aweet drop in his bitter cup was his 
little daughter. With what pride he watched her 
day by day as she grew fairer and-sweeter, her 
bonnie blae eyes more like Heaven's azure, her 


soft locks more golden of hue, 





ee ee 
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All along the Tweed he knew there was nob a 


fairer, better lassie than his Aline. Where could 
that gracefal movement be matched, that sweet- 
noes of temper, that gentleness of nature ? then 
her ‘voice, surely those clear, bell-like tones 
could not be su , when she lifted her 
yellow-tressed and sang the he loved 
—-" Bonnie Doon,” ** Ye Banks and Braes,” * Gin 
a Body” and other old-fashioned Seotch melodies 
the white throat swelling out-as the flood of 
musfe poured from her red lips, warbling like a 
throstle in May time. 

How he loved tolisten to her! How it 
soothed his soul, and, for the time, banished the 
demon melancholy that so seidom left him. His 

hope centred in this frail girl. 


hopes,eve 
He idolised her, and yet, weak and Indolent, he” 


seemed helpless to save her from her mother, 
who martyrized her in a way, and would have 
sacrificed her to her ambition without mercy. 

Mrs. Stuart’s hopes, too, centred in her daugh- 
ter, but in a widely different fashion, Roderick 
Stuart loved her uneelfishly, and saw in her a 
prop and atay for his meee | years, a some- 
thing to Interest him to the last day of his life ; 
his wife saw in her the means of attaining thove 
ends which she herself had missed, thought that 
through her she ht win thore luxuries and 
comforts for which her soul longed, and which 
she had once been no stranger to in early youth, 
before her father's death. 

How she longed to be a great woman-—a 
womsn of fashion! To lead where now she 
hardly dared follow ; to own carriages, horses, 
diamonds, servants, a big mansion, and all the 
other good things money buys! A rich son-in- 
law would bardly give her al! those things, she 
was well aware ; stil), a liberal man could do a 
good dea), and she meant the man who became 
Aline’s husband to be one well endowed with this 
world’s goods, She would countenance the ad- 
dresses of no other. 

The mere thought of her marrying a poor man 
made her feel faint and fl], and think of the 
wretched little cottage wherein her mother t 
the first few years of her widowhood : where 
the roof leaked, and the stairs were rickety, and 
not a key would turn in the lock, nor a bolt 
shoot, while the carpets were threadbare, and the 
furniture shabby, and the larder like Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard, 

No, Allne should marry money ; on that she 
was determined. It did not matter in the least 
what was tacked on to the money. She would 
shut her eyes if the wealthy one was in the habit 
of taking more whieky-punch than was good for 
him. A vile temper would be mere eplrit, a 
consumptive, only delicate ; while she would not 
hesitate long over an idiot, or a madman, if his 
pockets were well lined, 

She did not doubt that competition for her 
daughter’s hand would be brisk, for she was ex- 
ceptionally beautiful, and Mrs, Stuart managed 
always to dregs her well, by practi:ing most rigid 
and horrible economies In the household, denying, 
at times, even common necessaries to her un- 
fortunate famlly. 

Roderick groaned In the epirit, yet was silent 
in the flesh, and submitted to this misery, as he 
did to all others, in apathetic silence, for long 
experience had taught him the uselesaness of 
expostulating, 

Anything for show, anything for grandeur. 
It was an immenee satisfaction to know that her 
girl was better dressed than Mrs. Macintosh, the 
tich brewer's wife, and than the Misses Campbell, 
the <izte of Braemar.cum-Tweed. : 

She was twisting a rich eilk about as she 
descanted of Wallace to her child, seeing how 
some beautiful Jace looked, draped over its 
shimmering folds, for she was anxlous Aline 
should look her best on the coming night, es she 
knew the catch of the place and for twenty miles 
round was to be there, 

“Well, bairn?” she queried at last, after « 
lengthy pause, “aren't ye curious to hear who 
the laddie is that’s to be there to-morrow?” 

"Tb is a gentleman, then, mother?” 

** Ay, oh ay, reet you are, A gentleman in 
every sense ofthe word. A gallant Jad. One 
worthy of every honour fra his toonfolk.” 
“Townfolk? Is he a native of this place?” 








Aline put the question without interest, and 

wor! kan tod tne $e ahined wlth a 
Y, lassie, one ye th w 

wer’ a wee bit Iassle,”” ” 

— ” * 

‘Yea; now guess 

“T can’t, mother et me” 

rs ta grat tata, regarding ber lowly. 
paren t trium g her y: 

“Jock Gordon!” she repeated, with evident 
pony ge little awe. ema look upon him 
as 8 great personsge—a leet” 
**Certainly I do,” responded Mrs, Stuart, 

of such old family as the 


promptly. 

" Why, he is nob 
Macleods or rs, or of such high birth.” 

" How do you ken that?” 

“T know he is not; that fs to say,” she added, 
with some hesftation, “I have been told he is 
not.” 

* His afller him more than thelr equal.” 
retorted her mother, quickly. 

‘Hardly, chere mére.” 

"Why not?” 

* Most of it was made fn trade,” 

‘*Rabbish! Who told you that nonsense?” 

ne one copkite healtation sbout this 

re was a tation about 
epeech, and her cheat flushed redly as she gave 
utterance to It. 

“The Macleods had vera much better look 
after their ain affairs than be slandering their 
neighbours,” remarked the elder woman, grimly. 

“That is hardly slander.” 

**T say it is!” 

"Everyone knows that Jock Gordon’s grand- 
father,” continued Aline, calmly, without heed- 
fog the {nterruption, “had a whisky distillery, 
and made a fortune by it.” 

‘* Who's ‘everybody’? Then ye mean those 
Macleods, by that; pufr feckless things, that ha 
na twa saxpences to jingle on a tombstone, and 
canna pay their just debts f° the bargain.” 

Allne’s face flushed redly, for her mother was 
wrathful, therefore vulgar, and slightly uotruth- 
ful and spiteful. 

“No, mother; I have heard it from others 
besides,” 


“ Well, dinna believe it. He’s well-born and 
well-bred. His father’s folk ha held Forforran 
three hundred years and upwards, a gude auld 
fameely, as gude as ony aboot here. Ancestors 
in plenty ; and if one of them did marry the 
bairn of a trader, what then? The highest In 
the land dinna disdain trade noo. Lucky the girl 
that gets him. A bonnie laddie, in truth, ain 
any lass might be proud of.” 

“ Yes, he is very handsome.” 

" Vera,” ejaculated the mercenary matron, 
“vera, and he’s just been left a tidy bit more 
siller,” 

“ Tndeed’; he is fortunate,” 

“That he fs. His mother’s sister has left bim 
a gude twa thousand » year on to what he ha fra 
his father.” 

“ Quite a large fortune,” remarked the young 
girl, quietly, not seeing anything strange fn her 
mother’s eagerness and interest in the matter. 

“ Ay, he’s a millionaire—a milliovaire. Lucky 
the girl who wins him fora husband |” 

“ Money fen’b everything,” 

“That's wha you hinnys always think, 
Money’s a deal more than anything else in the 
world.” 

‘€ Oh, mother |” 

“To's true. Siller will help ye over the stile 
when love—puir, chittering love—will leave ye 
astride on the top, aud is cauld comfort in the 
long run.” : 

“T could never believe that.” 

“ Weel, ye’ll have to!” remarked Mrs, Stuart, 
significantly ; and then, adroitly turning the 
conversation, she Allns some question 
about the dress. 

‘*T will leave it entirely to you,” she replied, a 
little indifferently, ‘ You know best,” 


“Weel, ye leave it In gude hands. I'll make 


e look bounie, nae fear. Ye must look ye're 
t, and dazzle old friends and new acquaint- 
ances!” 
‘I don’t think I could ever dazzle,” shere- 
plied, modestly, 





*'Yes,'ye can,” returned the other, conf. 
dently he and ye must look your brightest to. 


morrow, 
“Tl do my best, mother,” 

" That's reet.” , 

"She dinna seem much impressed with Jock’s 
return,” muttered Mrs, Stuart, eyeing Aline 
fartively, as she sat with hands idly folded in 
her lap, gozing straight away at the distant 
range of. snow-capp¢d mountains that stood ou} 
yo from the background of purple and gold 

8. 

And she was not, for her thoughts were full of 
Kenneth Macleod some Kenneth—whore 
eyes were as blue and as bright as her own, and 
which said blue eyes took such tender lights and 
shades when they gezed into hers, and whose 
etrong white hands clasped hers so warmly and 
closely at meeting and parting, lingeringly cla: p- 
gs td fingers, as though loth to let go! 

at room was there for a single thought of 
any other! Not an atom, even, for Jock 
Gordon, Laird of Forforran, master of Bal. . 
bildie, owner of a mansion in Edinburgh, a 
shooting box In the H 8, and ® country 
house near Braemar, with sfx thousand a year 
to keep them going and a face as handsome as 
any worn cculd wish to look on. 


CHAPTER IL 


Towarps the evening of the next day there 
was @ perceptible stir in Braemar. Maids and 
men-servants paid frequent visite to the sole and 
only florist’s, whose rather lim{ted resources were 


heavily taxed. 
Men, carrying rout seats, passed to and fro 
between the Assembly-rooms and the chief con- 


fectioner’s, while white-capped cooks cartied sli 
sorts of delicacies into the supper-room, daintily 
draped, like the large hall, in scarlet and white. 

Later on, when the lights began to glimmer 
through the gathering gloom, fiys, 
waggonettes, dog-carts, and a crowd of mis- 
cellanecus vehicles began to deposit their gally- 
dressed occupants at the foot of the steep flight 
of baize-covered stairs leading up to the rooms, 
while the strains of valse-music floated ont on to 
the night afr. 

Nearly everyone had arrived when Mrs. Stuart 
thought fit to appear with her daughter, dragging 
at her charlot-wheels, figurat » her unfor- 
tunate husband, who cordially hated and 
or sveagec yee oo all kinds, comath ohgorg 
spouse, a keen eye to appearances, ste 
on kis coming; consequently he came, and was 
thoroughly miserable and unhappy. 

Not eo his daughter, however. To her the 
whole scene was one of enchantment. Ab zeven- 
teen one looks at everything through the medium 
of rose-coloured glasses; and, as ft was her firs‘ 
real large public , ib is not to be wondered 
at that she was in a great state of excitement, 
and ready to admire everything, from the maszee 
of beautiful flowers starring the banks of mors 
arranged in each corner of the room down to the 
mock raised pies, that had seen a deal of service, 
decorating the supper-table. 

She did not expect to dance much, as their 
circle of acquaintances was limited, and she wes 
too modest to fancy herself good-locking enough 
to attract the attention of strangers, 

She was quite unaware that she was just the 
fatrest and prettiest thing {n the whole room, in 
her white dresr, with snowy flowers crowning the 
golden head, and thought the many eyes—par 
ticularly masculine ones—that tu on her 
face as she entered, and remained fixed there, 
were criticising and not admtring. 

There was certainly one whom she hoped, with 
a little flutter at her heart, would ask her, not 
once, but two or three times, to dance, Yot she 
was not certain that he would. 

Her fears, however, were soon allayed, Ker- 
neth Macleod was on the watch for her; he had 
not yet joined the giddy throng twisting, turnirg, 
revolving down the room, though three or four 
dances were over. He was to secure ber 
programme first, before he any other 
engegement, 
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‘‘How many may I have!” he whispered, as * At last,” he repeated, smiling. ‘‘Am I late, | trees in Farmer Roy’s orchard, robbing the 
he took her card, then ¢” birds’ neste, letting all the chicks out of the 


‘J don’t know,” she stammered, blushing 
divinely, even to the tips of her shell-like ears. 

“Six?” he queried audaciously, biind— 

blind—to the black frown that dis- 

Mrs, Stuart’s comely face, for ehe counted 

him decidedly a detrimental, an advocate with 


too fascinating for most girls to be proof againet, 
— orsite dgek, partionlinty the belght, Maes 
many little yt t, happy 
way In which she assented to his request for 
rer dances. Be 

“ Six wo away,” muttered, angrily, 
as Macleod carried off hia fair, a 
must stop this, It will never do to let ib go 
on, especially now the Laird has returned. 
He used to her when they were bairns. 
I must fan the flame of that fancy Into some- 
thing warmer if I cap, and I don’t doubt that I 
could but for that Macleod. How I wish he 
would leave Braemar, The insolence of the 
mao,” a8 he whirled by, his lips very close to 
Aline’s ear, ‘‘ penniless beggsr, to dare to mak 
love to her, I must stop it ! I must stop it at 
riske | She must not dance so much with him.’ 

Roderick,” she said aloud, In an imperious 


tone. 

“ Yes, my love,” he rejoined, waking with o 
atart from a dream of salmon-fishing, for he was 
an inveterate angler, coming down to the hard, 
disagreeable realities of life with a bang. 

"Do you see who Is making love to Aline?” 

“No; whot” ; 

. “Kenneth Macleod.” 

‘* As good @ lad as ever stepped.” 

* Maybe, but he has not » saxpence to bless 
himself with,” 

"Tene." . 

ae to aad I won’t have 
it, dinna ye nee m iti 

“JT don’t think so, Jesale."’ 

** Don’t thick so ; I am certain.” 

** Ee’s too honourable for that,” . 

“How too honourable? When 9 man’s in 


- love he don’t stop to think of honcur—vera sel- 


dom, at least.” 

“ He will.” 

“He won’t, He'll ask her t) marry him,” 

** No, I'll wager he won't.” 

““ Why not }” 

be Because he can’t keep himeelf, much less.a 
wife, 

“Bat watch him. He'll make her care for 
him,” ; 


o P ” 

«She ahah ts 

“ He won't-ask her at present.” 

* What do you mean }” 

“He'll P awhile thea made some 

A prozpects are eis u 
to Edfaburgh soon to be with a cousin, regs 
& large practice, He'll get on then wonderfully, 
mark my words. He'll be a man of note before 
many years are over.” 

** He shan't tie her down with such a wretched 
prospect,” ehe cried, purple with rege, the 
feathers in her cap noddiag and quivering, ; 

“She might do worsa.” 
bs < She can do much better. I will never allow 


“Tt he knows that, I am sure he will be for 
too honourable to press his eul againet your 
expressed wishes,” and with a weary little 


gesture Roderick Stuart turned away, too broken 
eplrited and indolent to make a fight for his 
daughter's happ 


iness, 

‘Then he won’t press it for the want of know- 
ing it,” she muttered, determined to let ncthing 
stand io the way of her ambitious plans for her 
child’s future, “I wonder if he means to come 


Pr Laird of 
Mr. @ you have arrived at last,” 
she ex in her most ofly and fulsome 





“A little. Nearly everyone has arrived,” 

“ Have you been here long 1” 

"Only a few minutes.” 

o% et you lecture me!” 

" Gen are in the minority. Much 


wanted,” 
“Tee. Is your daughter here?” 
“e Yes,” 
"Dancing, of course }” 
s Yes. she is, at the [ther end of the 


“T trust she has some valees to spare!’ 

“ Of course she will ha for you.” 

“T can’t hope she will remember me.” 

“Tam sure she does ; she was speaking of you 
yesterday,” declared the wily matron, 

“Indeed. It is seven years since we last met, 
I quite thought she would have forgotten me.’’ 

‘By no means; she will be vera pleased to 
meet her oid a 

Uy I am 80 g » 

And Jock Gordon looked as though he was, 
for in his heart all these years had lingered the 
memory of the fair-hai blue-eyed child with 
whom he had romped and played, whom he had 
teased, and who had and com- 
manded him ; and he had seen her the night 
before standing in the meadow in her simple 
serge dress—a knot of blue flowers, blue as her 
beautiful eyes, at her breast. She seemed to him 
_ a prize he determined to ask her to be his 

e. 

He had no friends to consult, or rather rela- 
tives, he stood alone in the world now that his 
aunt-was dead; was master of a fine fortune 
and of himeelf, Why, then, should he not woo 
and win this fair Scotch lassie, who had caught 
his fancy ! 

There was no hindrance on his side, and he 
believed there could be little on hers, she was so 
young, and he knew from her mother that she 

ad been little in society. 

The couree seemed clear, and he was ready to 
make the running ; and it was with undieguised 
eagerness that he accompanied Mre. Stuart in 
search of her. 

They found her in an alcove, near the refresh- 
ment-room, where Kenneth had left her while 
octet, ie th the table to get her an 


She was looking down at her fluffy white fan, 
a soft little smile playing over her rosy lips, for 
Macleod’s looks and epeeches had been such as to 
stir her heart with pleasant excitement, and she 
was going over each look, gesture, and word 
again, when her mother’s voice broke in on her 
“ maiden meditations,” and she came back to the 
realities of life as fast as her father had, 

‘© Aline, this Is Mr, Gordon, whom I know 
you remember |" 

“T can hardly hope that- you do-that, Miss 
Stuart,” he said, quickly and modestly ; “it is 
so long since we met, you must have almost for- 
gotten my name even ?”’ 

‘*No,” she answered, smilingly; ‘‘we were 
speaking of you yesterday "—how her mother 
blessed her—* I should have recognised you 
an »” 

Really $” he queried, eagerly. 

“Really,” she answered, simply, ‘' You have 
altered very little,” 

* And you have altered very much!” he re- 
sponded, undisgufesd admiration glowing in his 
dark eyee. 

“Yes!” she agreed, not seeing the implied 
compliment | “ I was only a child when you left, 
and now——” 

“And now,” he interrupted quickly, “ you 
are a fashionable young lady—a drawing-room 
belle.” 

“ Flardly that,” with anotber smile, which he 

ht the sweetest he had ever seen. 

*€ Aline has not been out much ; in fact, hardly 
at all,” interpolated Mrs. Stuart, thiaking it 
time she made a remark. , 

** Braemar fs not very gay, fs it?” he laughed, 

“No ; still I like 1.” 

"So do I! Old memories, you know, and 


associa 
‘© Memories of climbing the apple and -pear- 





coer and doing other mischievous things,” she 
archly, giving hima glance from the blue 
eyes that set his pulees throbbing in a very mad 
fashion. 

‘At whese orders did I do all that?” he 
demanded, returning the glance with interest. 

‘* Mine, I admit | ”’ 

**Then why upbraid me with evil deeds for 
which you were really responsible—not 1?” 

“ That is the proper thing to do—ifs {t not [~ 
shffs one’s sins on to other people’s shoulders.” 

“Tf you can get other people's shoulders to 
shift them on to,” 

Of course, you see I can!” 

*' Naturally my shoulders sre always at your 
disposal, whenever you wish to make use of 
them,” 

“Thanks, I shall not forget that.” 

* Don’t—pray 1" 

“TI dinna think she will,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stuart, ‘for mony and mony a time you've carried 
her on them !” 

“Yes; many times,” agreed the Laird, while 
the girl flushed up rosily. 

“ Will you have your fce now, Miss Stuart?” 
asked Kenneth, some degree of annoyance 
showing in his manner, for he bad stood by un- 
observed fir some minutes, and did not at all 
relish this reminiscence conversation, though 
the others seemed to, 

“Thanks, yes ;” she replied, taking it from 
him, “ Had you much trouble in getting it? I 
am afraid you had. You were away so long.” 

It wes Gordon's turn now to be displeased, 
and with a nod of recognition at the other young 
man he was turning away, feeling he was de trop, 
when his would-be mother-in-law whispered to 
him that he had not asked for dances. She did 
not want to give Kenneth a chance of getting 
any more if she could possibly help {t, 

“Have you a dance to spare?” murmured 
Jock, leaning over her in a devoted and lover-like 
fashion. 

‘Oh, yes, plenty!” she acknowledged, arb- 
lessly, while her mother frowned at her simplicity. 
She would have written fictitious names on the 
card, and then have made a favour of letting the 
Laird scribble his over them. 

* Then may I have plenty?” 

“ Yes,” she acquiesced, to Kenneth’s Intense 
disgust, for Gordon began scoring up at a great 
rate, threatening not to leave a single one vacant. 
He stopped, however, at about the elghth, and 
reluctantly gave her back her programme. 

“I did not know Gordon was euch an intimate 
friend of yours,” he remarked, as the Laird 
escorted Mis, Stuart back to the ball-room, who 
felt an intense and awful convulsion of rage at 
having to leave her goose, who was to lay golden 
eggs for her, with a detrimental, and eo dangerous 
an one as Macleod. 

Didn't you?” 

"No, Ihave never heard you speak of him,” 

“Well, really, the old adage, ‘out of sight, 
out of mind,’ is applicable In this case, for I had 
nearly forgotten all about him until reminded 
by his reappearance here, of bis existence,” 

“Oh, indeed !”’ 

‘*Yes, You know he has been away seven 

ears}” 

“Really! I did not know. Then you were 
quite a little girl when be went 1” 

*' Yes,” 

A case of infantile love and 4affee- 
tion. 
“What!” she exclaimed, in astonlshment, not 
quite catching what he eaid, and being unable to 
understand why he looked so gloomy and put 
out, not knowing that he loved her devotedly, 
and was madly jealous of his rich rival, 

© Oh, nothing, Shall we go back to the ball- 
room? Of couree you are engsgad for this?” 
as the etrains of music came swelling down the 
corrido~, 

" Yes, to Mr. Gordon,” 

“Lucky fellow! I wieh IE stood in bis shoes!” 

“Do you? Why!” and she looked at him in 
innocend astonishment, 

“Why,” he returned, with « littl: awkward 
laugh, for he felt that he dared not eay too 
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much, “because you are going to dance this 
with him, and it is a lovely vale, good time, you 
know.” 

‘*But you have others /” 

“ Of course, and I shall look forward to them,” 
and with a bow he left her as Gordon ap- 

ry 

Those last few words made her feel wonderfully 
happy. She did not know why, and ehe seemed 
more sparklingly and brilliantly-beautiful to the 
Laird than ever ; consequently he fell fathoras 
deeper in love, sald all sorts of extravagant 
things, and would inevitably have prematurely 
disclosed hie affection, had ehe not been sim- 
plicity itself, and he an old playmate, and there- 
fore, in her eyes, & privileged person, 

“ { hope old relations will be renewed between 
us 1” he ventured, during the last dance. 

“Old relations !” she repeated, with another 
arch smile. “Do you want me to assist in 
robbing orchards, and be particeps erimin‘s over 
setting young chickens adrift from the maternal 
home? Ordo you expect me to climb trees and 
go « birds’-nesting 1" 

“ Hardly,” he responded, with an answering 
smile. ‘' Those elaborate skirts,” with a glance 
at the shimmering white silk, “ are hardly caleu- 
lated to stand tree-climbing or orehard-robbing.” 

“T might put something elee on!” 

“You might, but white Is the prettiest. You 
ought always to wear it!” 

‘* Why?” with an uplifting of the long-fringed 
lids. 

" Because it is the emblem of youth and inno- 
cence!” 

“Ob! but just fancy what a number of gowns 
I should want if I always wore white!” 

* A fresh one every day.” 

“At least two sometimes. It would be a 
rather costly whim, one I could hardly carry 
out,” 

*' Why not!’’ he demanded, for, like the reat 
of the little world of Braemar, he thought the 
Stuarts were comfortably off, Mrs, Stuart 
managed so well to hide thelr poverty from 
outside eyes. 

* Because I could not afford it,’ she answered, 
elmply, forgetting, with her usual nalveté, her 
mother’s strict injunctions that she was never to 
let anyone know Mr, Stuart was not Midas and 
Croewas rolled into one, 

“Oh, I see!" exclaimed the Laird, wishing he 
had the right to dress her—deck her out {in 
costly finery. 

“Well,” he went on, after a pause, *' what is 
to be the answer to my question . 3 

“ Why—if you really won’t want me to climb 
trees, or do anything of that sort,.the answer 
will be—Yes, 

** We shall really be friends — intimate 
friends }” 

“Oo, yes, of course ;” she agreed, hardly, or 
indeed not thinking at a'! of what that implied. 

“Toen I claim the privilege of an intimate 
friend, and shall come and see you to-morrow,” 
he exclaimed, joyfally. 

“Do,” chimed in Mére Stuarb, warmly, for 
she was standing in the door ready shawled and 
cloaked as Gordon led her daughter out. “We 
shall expect you early.” 

“Thanks; I shall avail myself of your kind 
invitation, and come de bonne heure,”’ he returned, 
as he helped them into the hired and extremely 
shabby vehicle, which Mrs. Stuart dared not 
keep waiting any Jonger, lest she might be 
charged an extra ‘ saxpence,” and then turned 
away after they drove off, and, donning a long 
ulster, none too warm for ny drive of five miles 
through the chill Scotch air, lit a cigar, and, 
mounting into his smart dog-cart, took the reins 
from a dapper groom, and tooled the grey mare 
along at a gentle pace, as he was in no hurry to 
reach Forforran, having plenty of pleasant things 
to thiak of, unlike Macleod, who watched the 
girl he loved as she departed from afar; and 
then, with a heavy sigh, took bis way on foot to 
the comfortless rooms which were his tem 
home, downcast and saddened at the thought of 
the rich and powerful rival who had sprung up, 
like Jonah’s gourd, in a single night, and threat- 
ened destruction to all those rosy hopes which 








had grown brighter and brighter during the past 
two years Santi sleds he had known Aline Stuart, 

Not that he doubted her, but her mother— 
a lay the tub, there was the stumbling- 

loc’ 

The keen young lawyer had gauged to the 
depths that shallow, false nature; knew how 
pitiless and heartless she would be to her own 
child—and then no tie existed between him and 
the girl he wished to make his wife. No word 
of love had been spoken. There was only that 
unspoken, intangible something between them 
thad draws two souls together. 

He thought she cared for him, but had had no 
asturance of it from her; and now—now he 
might never geb it, for this new lover and old 
friend was handsome enough to fascioste and 
charm most women, even setting aside his 
worldly advantages, which Macleod felt sure 
would not weigh with Aline ; and, also, he was 
favoured by her parents, or at least by one, and 
was to have free run of the house—that much 
he had overheard—which would give him an 
immense advantage; while he, Kenneth, could 
never hope for that, as Mre, Stuart was dead 
against him, and made no secret of her dislike. 

Altogether the future looked so dark for him 
that {t was no wonder he did not whistle in his 
usual cheery fashion, but went home with down- 
bent head and lagging step. 


(To be continued.) 








Tne sacred fires of India have not all been ex- 
tinguished, The most ancient, which still exists, 
was consecrated twelve ccnturies ago In com- 


memoration of the voyage made by the Parsees 


when they emigrated from Persia to India, The 
fire is fed five times every twenty-four hours 
with sandal-wood and other fragrant materials, 
combined with very dry fuel. This fire, in the 
village of Oodwada, near Buisar, is visited by 
Parsees in large numbers during the months 
alloted to the presiding genius of fire. 

Tue leaf-cutting bee is by no means a remark- 
able-looking insect, and from ite humble exterior 
noone would imagine it to be gifted with a 
high sense of heen inertl it does, however, dis- 
play os uity in the 
construction of ne which {t places. its 
eggs. These bees are black fn colour, with red- 
dish hairs on the thorax, and white down upon 
the head. They are somewhat smaller than the 
hive bee, and are to be seen in most gardens 
during the summer months busily engaged cut- 
ting rose-leaves with their strong four-toothed 
mandibles, The bee burrows a hole in the 
ground or in decaying wood, forming a tunnel 
in which to place the cells ; it then flies away to 
the neighbouring rose-bushes, and, selecting a 
leaf, cute a-portion from it, which {t carefully 
rolls up and flies off with to the burrow. This 
manceuvre {e repeated several times, until ten 
or twelve pleces have been cut; the bee then 
enters the tunnel, and begins to twist and fold 
the leaves, making them fit together Into a sort 
of fannel-shaped cone, something like a thimble. 
So perfectly are these cells constructed, that 
they may be removed from the burrow without 
falilng to pieces, although the leaves of which 
they are made are neither sewn nor gummed to- 
gether. As soon na the cell is finished, the bee 
proceeds to make # cake of honey and pollen, on 
which the future inhabitant wiil live. It then 
lays an egg beside the cake, and fivea off to find 
another leaf wherewith to close the entrance of 
the cell, A circular piece is cut from a leaf, and 
the bee files home with it, and so nicely has this 
little circle been cut that it exactly fits the 
opening, into which the bee pushes it, closing the 
cell completely, So that there may be no fear of 
any honey leaking out, the bee flies off agaia and 
cuts two more circular pieces from the rose-bush, 
which it fixes securely over the first one. When 
this cell {fs finished a second is constructed which 
joins the first, so efght or ten cells are usually to 
be found togetherin one burrow. When all is 
finished the leaf-cutter closes the perpendicular 
shaft leading to the burrowand flies away. The 
larva, when full grown, spins a silken cocoon 
within and united to the sides of the cell. 
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FACETLE. 


“T rorp my wife I had to stay down town late 
to get @ balance.” “What didshesay?” “She 
said I seemed to have lost it before I got home.” 

Miss Passay: “I dread to think of my 
fortieth birthday.” Miss Pert: ‘Why? Dii 
something unpleasant happen then }”’ 

Taz ComEpIan : “ I’ve just signed a contract, 
and I've got a fresh supply of jokes.” The 
Tragedian: “Ah! Then you are bound and 
gagged, eh?” 

Wovup-se Writer: ‘What do you consider 
the most Important qualification for a beginner 
in literature?” Old Hand: “A small appe- 
tite.” 

Evita: “ Ob, Ethel, what shall I do? Jack 
says he suppoces it’s all over between us, and 
that he’ll send my presents back.” Ethel (ex- 
perlenced): “ Tell him to bring them,” 

Suz: “Julle and Joe are engaged, but they 
have decided to keep their e ment a secret ; 


Julie told me so.” He: “ Yes, I know it; Joe 
told me,” 

“Dr you say that boy of yours was ambi- 
tious?” “Ambitious! Well, I should say! 


Why, that boy does nothing but eft all day 
and think of the great things he’s going to do,” 

Mus, Younaiuye: “John, do you suppose 
you can hear the baby where you are if he wakes 
up and cries?” John (who is reading a news- 
paper): ‘‘I dunno, I hope not,” 

"Tr is perfectly ridiculous for Timmins to 
think of becoming an Arctic explorer,” 
remarked Goldsborough. ‘ Of course it {s,” ce- 
plied Dillingham. “He couldn’t deliver a 
lecture to save his life.” 

“No, Herbert, I am eorry; but lam sure we 
could not be happy together. You know I 
always want my own way in everything.” “ But, 
my dear girl, you could go on wanting it after we 
were married,” 

Sue (poetical): “‘ Do you notice, darling, what 
beautiful azure tints the sun lends to the bosom 
of the ocean?” He (practical): “That, my 
dear, Is the dye out of some of those cheap 
bathing-suits.” 

Denvist (to assistant, who hae just admitted a 
& young woman from the walting-room): “Was 
it her turn?’’ Assistant: '‘No; but I hurried 
her along because she sald the pain was passing 
away.” 

Tourist; ‘ You have a very fine climate here. 
Sach a bracing alr!” Native gloomily)) : “ Yaas; 
but them bicycle fellers keep comin’ erlong an’ 
pump th’ air inter their noomatic byres and carry 
it off.” 

“Tuat man Willlams never lost his head 
during an innings, did he}” “No, I think not, 
a an ear, part of his nose, and one 
rea fs remember ever hearing of losing 


Anxious Morngr : “ How is it that you have 
? ¥ 


so much trouble with your hou ou 
told me your wife could cook,” t Son: 

She can,” “'Then what is the matter?’ 
“She won't.” 


First PromenaDER: ‘“' What handsome teeth 
veri Courtly has!” Second Ditto: “Thank 
ou; you're very complimentary.’ “ Ah, pane 
yaar are perhaps her father}” ‘‘ No, her 
Tas Virzacy: “Aha! your hour has come!” 
The Heroine : “ Fly, Adolphus, fly!” The Hero : 
I will not fly ; but yet, on second ee 
dodging a turnip—" on second thoughts, I'll take 
to wings be 
“We don’t even have the same butter we had 
n my y days,” said the elder boarder at 
the seaside lodging-house, with Je game 
of age. “It ie my impression,” the 
boarder, ‘that we do—the very same,” 
Mus. Jenxyxs: “I see Mrs, H 





Mrs, Bsrrernawsk: “I am told that you | 


allow your husband to carry a latchkey?” Mrs, 
Graymair: ‘ Yes, but !t does not fit the door, I 
just let him carry ft to humour bim, 
to show it to 
he is independent |” 
“Way, Freddie,” exclaimed the mother of a 
ous five-year-old, “aren't you ashamed to 
call auntie stupid? Go to her at once and tell 
her you are very sorry.” “Auntie,” said the 


He likes | 
friends, and make them think | 


| know you were afraid she’d scold.” 


little fellow a few minutes later, “I’m awfully | 


sorry you are so stupid.” 


Jasper : “I think I am entering on the second | 


period of matrimony.” 


Jampuppe: “ What do 
you mean by that!” 


Jasper : ** When I was 


“See here,” eald a fault-finding husband, 
“we must have things arranged in this house so 
that we shall know where everything is kept.’ 
“ With all my heart,” sweetly answered his wife, 
“and let us begin with your late hours, my love, 
I should dearly like to know where they are 
kept!” He let things run op as usual, 


Jackson: Well, what did your wife say to 
you when you got home so late last night? You 
Farleigh : 


“ My wife’s a jewel. She didn’t scolda bit, In 


| fact, she didn’t even ask me where I had been, or 


first married, if I got intoxicated my wife | 


thought I was sick ; but now when I’m sick she 
thinks that I'm intoxicated.” 

An impecunious fortune-hunter having been 
accepted by an heiress, when that portion of the 
wedding ceremony was reached where the bride- 
groom saye: “ With all my wordly goods I thee 
endow,” a spiteful relative of the bride exclaimed : 
“ There goes his bag!” 

Orricer (Royal Irish): “ Why were you late 
In the barracks last night, Private Atkins?” 


Private Atkins : ‘‘ Train from London was very | 


late, sir.” Officer: “Very good. Next toime 
the _—— late, take care y’ come by an earlier 
one ” 


Vistror: “ You call this garden scene ‘June,’ 


bub the leaves are all on the ground, instead of 
on the trees.” D’Auber: "‘ They were on the 
trees, but the picture got euch a withering criti- 
cism from the committee that they curled up 
and fell off.” 

Mr. Loverace (complacently): “I suppose 
you know that there were several young ladies 
disappointed when I married you!” Mrs, Love- 
lace: “Several, my dear? Why every girl in 


my class at Gritton had prophesied a brilliant | 


future for me!” 

**T rnovent I would cure my daughter of the 
extravagant fondcess for candy by letting her 
serve in a sweet shop.” ‘Well, how did it 
work!” “ Here’s her employer’s bill for what 
she ate the firet week ; either he’s a ruined man 
or I am.” 

AN angry small boy was pelting stones ab a 
noisy dog when a venerable passer-by stopped 
and addressed him. “ Little boy,” the stranger 


remonstrated, ‘‘don’t you know you should be | 


kind to dumb animals!” “Yes,” replied the 
angry boy ; “ but what’s dumb animals got to do 
with yelping dogs ?”” 

“ Henry,” she sald, dieconsolately, ‘ you didn’t 


give mea birthday gift.” “ By Jove ! that’s so,” | 
sald Henry; “ but, you eee, you always look so | 


young that I can’t realize you ever had birth- 
days.” ‘Then she was happy, and he smiled the 
mean, subtle emile of a man who has saved 
money. 

“ Here's a case,” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
looking up from her paper, “of 8 man who 
actually had the nerve to put his wife on an 
allowance of ten a day.” “What did she 


pence 
do with ib allt” he asked, absent-mindedly. It) 
was several hours before she felt calm enough to | 


diecuss matters with him dispassionately. 

Ancetrxa: “But what do I see—trousers | 
Ethel, what means this strange array of gar- 
ments masculine?” Ethel: “Ab, do not betray 
me; necessity has driven me to dark devices. I 
have much #8! to do and little time to do 
it in, and I am about to disguise myself as & man. 
I’ve got to get the shop girls’ attention some- 
how, and I know no other way.” 


what had delayed me; but, late as it wae, the 
sat down at the plano and began to play and 
sing. I tell you she’s one in ten thousand.” 
Jackson: ‘What did she sing?’ Farleigh: 
“* Tell Me the Old, Old Story,’’’ 


** Harrie,” said the young man assistant at 
the blanket counter in the City stores, speaking 
rapidly, and in an undertone, “just a moment. 
Will you---—— What fs it, sir? Harness depart- 
ment? Second turn to the left, Hattie, do you 
think you could——- Furniture, madam?! Third 
floor, Take the lift. Hattie, 1’d like to know—-—- 
Handkerchiefs, ma’am? Third counter to your 

| right. Blankete, sir? Right here, Wait on 
you ina moment. Hattie, will you marry me!” 
‘Yes, Tom,” whispered the girl at the sta- 
tlonery counter, still tapplog with her pencil on 
the show-case. “ Ca-a-a-a-a-ash |” 

Lovety Davcurer: “Pa, Mr. Nicefello pro- 
| posed to me last night, and I referred him to 
you.” Pa: “Well, I really don’t know much 
about the young man, and J’ll have to——’’ 
| “ When he calls to see you about it, you are to 
receive him kindly—real fatherly, remember— 
and help him along all you can, until he asks for 
| my hand, and then you are to look alarmed, and 
talk about what an angel I am, and how many 
millfonaires and dukes and princes I've refused ; 
and then you are to reluctantly consent and give 
him your blessing.” “Oh! I am, am 1? Bat 
suppose I don’t, then what?” “1’ll marry him 
anyhow.” 

A poctor on tour through the Highlands 
came upon a falir-sized village, near Dankeld, 
where there was no brother-practitioner. Sur- 
prised at thie, and anxious to learn how the 
people got on without one, he took the first 
opportunity to inquire. ‘A doctor?” said the 
old woman whom he accosted. “We need nae 
doctor.” ‘And what do yon do for medicine 
in the case of illness?” pursued the man of 
medicine, “ We need nae medicine either. We 
jlst keep whueky for the man an’ tar for the 
sheep,” replied the old woman. The doctor 
| admitted that a glass of whisky might be good 
encugh im some cases, but not always. 
* Aweel,” readily responded the old woman, “ if 
| yae gless disna dae we gie twa; an’ If twa disna 
dae we mak’ it three; an’ if that disna dae, they 
| Were gaup tae dee onyway.”’ 
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THe Queen of Greece is the only woman 
admiral in the world, 

Qvsen Lorist or Denmarg ia the oldest 
occupant of a throne, with the single exception 
of the Grand Duke of Luxemburg. 

Tue German Emperor proposes to remodel 
parts of the old royal! castle {a Berlin, and make 
it habitable again, 4 


IMPERIAL penny postage is to come into opera- 
-_ “a a oe * 2 whe present to road Prince 
° 68, ate ts inaugura being 
fixed for November 9th. 

THE Queen has adopted a white mantle for 
summer wear for some little time and the 
first time she wore {t at Windsor sent for 
photographer to take her portrait therein. 

Tue Dake of Coburg goes to the Tyrol 
this oe _~ — — and Piiocess 
trice of Coburg probably come to Englan 
for a short time, in order to pay a vialt to 
Queen at Balmoral, 

THE Queen likes grouse cooked fa a plain 
as follows: Plack and draw the birds, but do 
wash them, wipe them inside and out, and 
them without the head, the same as for a roast 
fowl. Pat them down to a sharp clear fire, keep 
them well basted the whole time they are cook- 
ing, and serve up with bread sauce-and rich 
gravy. The grouee should be cooked for thirty- 

ve minutes, 

THE special arrangements which have been 
made for the Prince of Wales's comfort at 
Osborns have proved moat successful, A sloping 
gangway bas been fitted between the large poop 
gratings on the quarter-deck (upon which the 
Prince’s chair fs placed) aud the deck saloon. 
There is also s gangway for the staircase which 
leads to the cabin and the principal saloon, 
and various alterations have been carried out 
below, 

Tue Dake and Dachees cf Fife will remain 
in Seotland until the end of October. They 
will spend a month at Duff House, Banffshire, 
before going to Upper Deeside to pass the shoot- 
ing season at Mar Lodge, near Braemar, where 
they will receive visits in the autumn from the 
Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire, Lord and Lady Cadogan, 
Count Mensdorff, Lord James of Hereford, and 
Mr, Henry Chaplin. The Doff mansion was built 
about a hundred years ago in imitation of the 
Villa Borghese, and contains a valuable collectlok 
of pictures and a choice library, The grounds, 
which are intersected by the Deveron, are richly 
wooded and very picturesque. 

Tr fe sald that the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria never breakfast.and lunch together. 
Nor does Franz Joseph treat these meals with any 
formality, as when he fs alone and there are no 
guests he has them served by his side on the 
table in his cabineb where, he works, The 
Emperor tls a very early riser, getting op in 
summer as early as five o'clock; and at six he 
has a breakfast of cold meat or game, with coffee, 
French roll, and batter, He takes déjewner in 
the same simple manner, ateleven to twelve, and 
nothing more, no "five o'clock tea,” before 
dinner at eight. The Empress, on the other 
hand, does not rise till nine, and breakfast {s 
served at ten In her own apartments, This is a 
substantial meal, dl’ Anglaise, with a variety of 
hot dishes, and even potatoes and other vege- 

tables, prepared in Continental fashion, With 
this meal her Majesty takes our national beverage, 
tea, Between this meal and dinner the Emprers 
takes nothing whatever, not even. the much- 
coveted feminine afternoon tea, and she ascribes 
her good health and ability to walk and climb 
for hours between these meals to this simple 
réyime, Taeir Majesties dine together with thefr 
entourage, and both dislike a long dinner and a 
lot of courses, as is alao the case with the Prince 
of Wales. Still the cuisine is one of the most 
refined and superb imaginable. Both are very 
abstemious as regards wines, the Em 
generally drinking some cham; whilst her 
spouse indulges in a glass or two of his favourite 
Imperial Tokay icom his own 
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STATISTICS. 


Exvxctricity {n its various applications te sald 
to give employment to 5,000,000 persons. 

Ir is estimated that since the begianing of 
the eta, 13,000,090 persons have 
perished In earthquakes. 

Russia has the most rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of any country In the world, The growth 
during the last one hundred years has been a 
fraction less than one millfon annually. 

Tue death-rate of the world is about 67 a 
minute, and the birth-rate, 70 a minute, This 
apparently slight difference, causes a yearly 
increase in the population, of over 1590,000 





GEMS. 


Fixp a way or make one. Everything Is 
either pusher or pushed. The world alway 
listens to a man with a will In him, 

Baooprxc over trouble is like surrounding 
one’s self with a fog; ib magnifies all the 
objects seen through It, Occupation of the 
mind prevents this, 

True nobility is shown by gentle considera- 
tion and courtesy to all, and brings its own 
reward in the extra fineness of perception its 
practice bestows, 

Tere is always something we not only can 
but ought to be doing to increase the amount 
of and of happiness in the world about 
us, bub we are given a choice, and we may 
elther tee and do it or shut our eyes and our 
ears and neglect the opportunities for good 
that come in our way. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuegsecakes —One pint of buttermilk, one 
ene one tablespoonfal of flour, and one quart of 

m-milk, Sst the milk on the fire, beat up 
the egg, flour and buttermilk ; when the milk 
jast beglas to boil, stir them into it ; let ib sim- 
mer till the whey rises clear round the pan. Take 
{t off the fire and leave till cold; pour intoa 
coarse cloth, and hang to drip. New milk roakes 
this richer. Sugar, currants, and nutmog to 
sult the taste should be mixed with the curds. 
Line patty-pans with good paste, fill with the 
mixture and bake. 

Frrep CucumBers.—Ingredients for dish for 
six persons: Two cucumbers, pepper and salt to 
taste, flour, oilor butter, Average cost 43, each, 
Pare the cucumbers and cut them into alices of 
an equal thickness, commencing to slice from the 
thick and not the stalk end of the cucumber. 
Wipe the slices dry with a cloth, dredge them 
with flour, and put them into a pan of oil 
or butter, keep turning them about till brown; 
lift them out of the pan, let them drain, and 
serve, piled lightly, in a dish. These will be 
found a great improvement to rump steak ; they 
should be placed on a dish with a steak on top. 
Time, five minutes. 

VERMICELLI IN A CHarina Disu, — Ore-half 
pound of vermicelli, a quarter of a pound of 
cream cheese, one pint of tomatoes, half a 
cup of cracker or bread crumbs, two ounces 
of butter, half a pint of milk, ealb and 

pper, one teaspootful of Worcestershire sauce. 

oll the vermicalli in plenty of water for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, or until very tender. Have 
the chafing dish ready and place in it the to- 
matoes, which should boil three minutes by them- 
selves. Skim off water from the vermicelli and 
place in chafing dish with the tomatoes, Let both 
eook five minutes longer, then add the cheese, 
eracker crumbs, sauce, salt and pepper, and 
lastly milk and butter. Let all come to a boilin 
point and serve at once, .This is delicious, an 
will serve four or five persons, - 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


THERE are two hundred and thirty glaciers in 
the Alps said to be over five miles in length. 


Iw Florida a wine fs made from tomatoes which 
is superior to orange wine. 

A patent has been taken out for a tricycle 
without.a saddle, the machine to be propelled by 
the rider standing up. 

A REMARKABLE phenomenon contected with 
the Batticalos Lake fs that of the singing 
ss. which on a quiet night is most pleasant 
to . 


ins era ypatoge gs peep or adel 
regular ie) 3 being u @8_ suc 
He pork his back, a te that position there 
is leas resistance to his progress. 

THs smallest and oldeat sect fa the world is to 
be found {n the small city of Nablas, ia North 
Palestine, They number about 150 souls, and 
have defied the ravages of war, poverty, and op- 
pression for 3,000 years. 

Ix Abyssinia fi is the law that the murderer 
be turned over to the relatives of the dead person 
they, if they please, to put him to death tn the 
same manner in which the murdered person wa: 
removed, 


In the island of Minora, one of oe err, 
the humming - birds are pugnacious little 
creatures; Thousands of them frequently attack 
huntsmen without the slightest tion, in- 
flicting sometimes serfous wou on the face 
and neck, ~ 


Ir is eaid that the best way to clean boitles 
which are greasy inside {2 to nearly fill them with 
warm water and then to stuff in a lot of ordinary 
hay. The latter is then rubbed well over the 
inalde of the bottle with the end of a stick, The 
poe oo pid of this at least leaves nothing to be 

No trace of grease or smell is left. 

Tue earth has a shadow, but few ever zee it, 
except in eclipses of the moon. Nevertheless, 
many of us have noticed on fina, cloudless even- 
ings in simmer, shortly before sunset, a rosy or 
pink arc on the horizon opposite the sun, with a 
bluish-grey eegment under {t, As the sun sinks, 
the arc rises until it attains the zenith, and even 
passes it, This-iethe shadow of the earth. 

Firry forelgn States will be represented at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, and four others are still 
hesitating whether to accep? the French fnvite- 
tion. Only two have refused—Egypt and the 
Orange Free State, . All the foreign departments 
will represented in the general. Exhibition 
buildings, but they are also to have a large share 
of on the left bank of the Seine to erect 
8 1 national buildings. 

Aw Austrian inventor claims to have invented 
an electrical apparatus by the use of which a 
person may sit in a dark room and look at 6 
scene in another part of the town, regardless oi 
corners, intervening bufldiags, or any other ob- 
structions. It is claimed that the instrument 
operates similarly to the telephone. Scientists 
explain the transmission of sound over telephone 
wires by the theory of sound.of waves, The in- 
ventor of the new instrument, which is called s 
“ fernseher,” claims that his appliance transmits 
light waves just as the sound waves are carried 
over the wire by electricity. 

Tus town of Yawatamura, on the extreme 
northern end of the island of Kiushiv, has been 
selected as the location of Japan's great steel 
plant. This island has immense coal beds, yleld 
ing over 3,000,000 tons yearly. The iron ore 
beds are situated on an Island separated from 
Kiushia by a channel sbout one mile wide. The 
ore will be brought by boats, The plant will be 
enormous, costing at least ten millions dollars 
to equip, and is to tura out steel rails and prob- 
ably armour plates for ships, bofler plates and ber 
steel, Yawatamura is a flourishing town of sbont 
10.000 inhabitants and enjoys the reputstion ot 
being what would be called in the United States 
rather progressive. The tremendous strides made 
by Japanese artisans within the past few yo2rs 
constitutes one of the most curfous-and fateres’- 





ing chapters ia the history of nations. 
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taking some form, such as Bland’s pills, or | a black or ue dreas-coat, light trousers, vest, an 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. quinine and iron tonic; be also as much in open airas | necktie, and white kid gloves. A bride who intends 
— ree pede ag see that you have abundance of good mitk | departing on a wedding tour immediately after the 


Distarss.—Not unless she enters the workhouse. 

Jocg.ys.—Much depends on the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

Sweer Mani.--In whatever name she has been 
known by. ‘ 

Tosonamos.—A theodolite is used in land surveying 
or taking levels. 


A. T—A few & of ofl of cloves added to paste will 
poaent is treen tumming'pour: ’ ; 


Eupsst Sow,—He caanot be compelled, unless they 
are in receipt of poor-law relief, 

Sartor Boy.—There is no certain way of removing 
tattoo marks except lifting the skin. 

Srexiixc.—When gold is tested by nitric acid (aqua- 
fortis), it does not change colour if pure. 

Giapvrs.—We cannot advise you upon the matter. It 
must depend upon your own judgment, 

Inoumzr —You bad better inquire in the profession; 
the examinations Ue outside our knowledge. . 

Usnvsisesstiks —Law requires that the stamp must 
be written through by the person who puts it on. 

¥. C.—The Victoria Oross is made of gun meta), and 
intrinsically does not exceed three halfpgnce in value, 

Gwrwx.— You might try adding about half an ounce of 
ee well up, and sce to it in a few 

se. 

Covsm Joz.—Sha for a month or two will in- 
pees strepgthen the future growth of the mous- 
tache, 

Farvouty.—Stamp placed cross-wise ia 
means ' My heart belongs to another, 
yours.” 

Mavcar.—The chance ts a very remote one. We, 
however, think it possible under specially favourable 
circumstances, 


corner 
can never be 


Jack.—The largest egg is that of the ostrich. It 
weighs three pouuds, and is considered ¢qual in amount 
to twenty-four hens’ eggs, 

Gisour.—Glager is a tropical production of Mexico, 
where it grows wild. It has been cultivated from an 
early period in tropical Asia, 


Sciesttric.—If the earth were not enveloped with 
atmospbere, tem: on the surface would be 
about 530 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit), 


Reaper's Baorngr.—J ewell and watch repairing, 
&>., is a trade, and you should have served your time 
af learning it the same as any trade. 

Averrtoy,—Success depends upon the man. Weal 
men have gone to both aretinetrete have Blane 4 
some have failed, The same may be said of poor men. 


Privosopner.—Happiness is not always attained by 
snaking it the chief opjact of life. The path to it often 
leads through trials and teare, but there is a good deal 
of commonsense in your philosophy, 


Scartzet Faver.—The British soldior has not always 
d " fone Vitl oat can teen eet the 
under j or t 
time of Bitgsbeth, 


Axcu0-Amsrican.—On November 30tb, 1752, Great 
Britain the independence of the United 
States ; the colonists faeued their declaration of inde- 
pendence on July 4th, 1773. 

Uspicipsp.—Oll stoves are very good, but they can- 
Rot do’so much work and are slower in working than gas 
stoves; on an ofl stove it takes a long time to boil. 
However, either is very useful in summer. 


W. T.—It cam be cured by applying a strong solation 
_— salt ee our “ to the 

then w the rning wi 
Sahasthaeaan parees. 2. hameom 


J 


Cirizey,—The largest telegraphic office in the world 
08 the Genera Post Office don, In it.there are 
over 8,000 operators : employed, bout one- 
third of whom are women, *: 
Basuron.—Go into com of ladies ag much 
eta ad bw caret of Zour Svea and appearance 
v both sexes are always troubled 
with Casndeioess on entering society, 


it may be again hardened’ making it 
times, and plunging it Gooey time it hot into 
St wae he rapid cooling cf steel makes it again 


DiamMorp, — Diamonds ate cnt in three dlfferent 
forma—the rose, the and the table, of which 
pret ye pe ya is cut tS toes oan a, 

, © o 
d the bottom fe, $0 s smeall plane 
G. C.—In a quart of soft water dissolve two pounds 
of best pale gine im a covered veesel by the heat of & 
water vessel ; put it im a jar in « after cooling 


with peed 
beer seven ounces of nitric acid; when 
one 





_Porry.—Remove stain by rubbing first with water 
containing some liquid ammonie, then sponge clean of 
the acid, and afterwards rub the part with a piece of 
scarlet flannel, when the colour upon the spot will be 
renewed and made like the rest of the tunic, 


Pozatap Gtanys —There is but one thing to think, 


ee ee d themselves 
in such a fashion not only are sadly ing in good 
sense, bub in good aswell. No gentleman 
ever makes unnecessary for otherr, or causes dis- 


tress, pain or unhappiness if he can avold it. 

_ active volcano in the world is Mount 
Sangay. 17,190 feet high, situated on the castern chain 
of Audes, South America. It has been in constant 
eruption since 1728, and the sound of its explosions is 

heard at Quito, a distance of 150 miles; 267 
been counted in an hour. 


Youxo Mistarss.—The only honourable way is to 
tell the entire truth about the girl. Say that she is 
good in some things and bad fn There is a moral 
housekeepers ani heads of families that 
an be made to feol more keenly. Only the 

and the th will bear investigation. 
E. 


i 


® nd treacle and one table- 

slat a led endian; pour,.Shon tate hese pide of edie 
; pour over ° 

‘quite melted; when it becomes luke. 

teacupfal of barm and enough cold water 

; let it stand one cay, then 


CONSTANOE. 


Hast thou forgotten, in the new-born glory 
That fing’st a halo round that brow of thine, 

A moonlit eve of yore ?—a soft, sweet story 

Thou murmuredest once beneath the elm-tree hoary ? 
Sweet incense poured on young love's sacred shrine? 


Ob, mauy a year pos Ros since bow were pertes, 
And many a heart ceased its weary 
And Hope's bright wing has fanned the broken- 


While I from many a baunting dream have started, 
To hearken for thy footstep in the street. 


And morn-and-eve have passed. The full moon, 


Has phn, place to hew light on the earth, 
While, for long years, with bitter uncomplatning, 
My unshed tears upon my lone heart raining, 

Dimming the music of its olden mirth. 


I've gone. Yet since we firat were doomed to zever, 
Dimming all benutifel tainge ct earth, nove 
utifv 8 0! I never 
Have ceased to cherish that one dream forever 
Within my soul. Ob, say, hast thou forgot? 


A me! By the mm that I have wasted, 
@ flashing youth dreams, lavished all on thee, 
The scenes of joy from which my feet have bated, 
Life's rich red wine-cup I have left untasted— 

By all of these, dost thou remember me? 


Mrurto.—Many women are quite skilled in mending 
tinware. Some of them have taken ft up of their own 
accord ; others have had a few hints from some expert. 
Probably your best way will be to go to some tin-shop 
and ask the to have one of his men teach you 
to mend a hole ina pan. You will require a soldering 
fron and some bars of solder ; also a little resin, 


Bonzp Escont.—Tn cases of this sort let kindly feel- 
ing rule, Meet the lady's acknowledgment with a like 
eplrit. ae 7 are pleased the occasion has been so 
enj t surely has been so to you and her grati- 
but increases your satisfaction. Or if you wish 


| to he xory betel menety : “It's very good of you to 
sail &, and I am Toy one you have enjoyed your- 


Amatevr Acrress.~— The theatrical profession is 
pre me mmengane Tey ages Gp enteene | who find 
a very hard matter to obtain employment. Because 
have been successful in private theatrical», do not 
for one moment such success is sure to 

won a ic stage. Tarn your attention to a 
or better suited to your natural 


Cowstant Reaper.—Quite impossible to give any 
value of your engra , which depends a 

pa oy epee i Present condition ; the subject, no 
is sally interesting, but should the paper 

be smoked, or the lines partially obscured by dust, 
historical interest will not con much value ; 
likely to be 











—— of the ceremony should wear a travelling- 

ess, which may be of silk or any of the fine fabrics 

used for walking-dresses. It should be of a neutral 

-_ and the bonnet and gloves should match in 
ar. 


Hovstkerrer.—It will not do to mix lemon-juice 
with the water you put into your gasogene for this 
reason, that the powders you buy to make st potash 
water contain the exact proporticn ef acid and alkali 
that {fs suitable, and the addition cf lemon-julee to this 
would be the addition of too strong an acid ; your best 
plan is to keep a bottle of lemon syrup (it le easily made), 
and need not hare much sugar, and put a little of this 
in the tumbler and fill up with potash ; Jemcn syrup fs 
just lemon-jatce prepared so that it will keep a while. 


Siavny.—The beat way to prepare a new kettle for 
use is to fill it with clean raw potato peeling», boil them 
for an hour or more, then wash out with bot water and 
dry the kettle ; rub it over with alittle lard and boil 
again; repeat this several times and your kettle wil} 
become all right; but if you go to the coast do not 
leave water in your kettlo, or even leave it wet, for it 
will be very bad when you return; another way is to 
fill your kettle with hay and with water and boil for an 
hour, then scrub out with soap and sand, wash 
thoroughly, and use; a new fron pot, kettle, or boiler 
requires this done before it Is ready for use 


Scnsumez. — A ditsty drese requires an entirely 
different mode of treatment from a muddy one, After 
evening in from 4 dust storm it should be removed with 
the cther wraps and bonnet, and all should be 
thoroughly in the air, and then brushed off carefally 
with a stiff clothes brush which will reach into the 
seams. The veivet, if there is any, should be cleaned 
with a velvet-brush or a clean piece of flannel. A linen 
cloth so firm that it will not shed os wrung ont in a 
mixture of alcohol and cold water, an sed quickly 
over the surface, will remove the light dust and give a 
lovely finish to the garment. if itis hung in s warm 
room for several hours afterward, it will icok almost as 
good as new. 


Dora.—Put seven pounds of chopped lump sugar, 
quarter ounce cream of tartar, and one-and-a-half pints 
of water in your pan; place pan on a briek fire ; sce 
that the suzar is dissolved, and let it boil till it reaches 
the “crack,” or 310 de by the thermometer ; 
remove the pan frora the fire, and pour the boiling upon 
an oiled slab; run the blade of a knife under the edges 
aa it begins to coo), cut off in stripes ahd twist them ; 
if the boil gets too cold to work put it on a board and 
place beside the fire; when a thermometer is not at 
hand to test the heat, a clean pipe stem is eometimee 
used, first put into cold water, then into the botling 
sugar, and again into the water; if the sugar sticking 
to it fs crisp and short, the boil is ready. 

Fix ve Orecoz Gmu,— We know of no schools 
devoted to teaching such, but we should think you 
might apply te a firet-class manicure and also a com 
petent hair-dreseer, and make some arrangements 
whereby you could learn both busineeses. The price 

ou would have to pay, we have no means of telling, 

ut it would be best for you to apply to several and get 
their terms for teaching you, by giving you so many 
lessons, After you obtained the rudiments it would 
depend upon your ability, and qualifications ae 
to how proficient and su ‘ul you became. We 
should think F mg gould make a good living out of it, 
if you have also some business aptitude to serve you 
when you should set up for yourself. 


Psnriexity.—The patient may experience headache, 
lassitude, dizziness or trembling, and be euddenly 
stricken motionless, so that if he be engsged in walking 
or using either the upper or lowor extremities in any 
way they become fixed, and remain in whatever posi- 
tion they may be In, no matter how constrained. It is 
possible however, for another person to bend 
the limb in a new position, in which it stays until the 
museles become fatigued. The limbs fee! semi-rigid, 
and as if made of wax or some half-resisting material, 
so peculfar is the contraction. The patient is utterly 
unconscous during the sefzure, and remains ¢o during 
its continuance, which lasts perhaps for an hour or two, 
ov even for several days, but. this is rare. Tac skin fe 
numb and fuseusttive, so yet | may be thrust in to 
some distance without producing pain. Cares of 
trance usually come under this head, and religious 
history is full of examples of what was simple ecstasy 
or catalepsy. 

Tue Lowpow Reapre can be sent to any part of the 
Wor’ t-froe Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One and Bightpence. The y arly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Hight Shillings and Eightpence, post-free. . 


At. Back Nownxes, Pants and Vorvmes are i: 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 447, is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, EKightpence. Also VoL LEX, bound in 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Tae INDEX to Vor. LXX. ls now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpences. 


Att Letrers To st ADDRESSED TO THE ©) iTor 
or Tax Lompon Resver, 26, Catherine Bi rect, Strand 


a, We cannot undertake to return rejected maru- 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


BEECHAMS PILL 


FOR ALL 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, svcu as 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Taarnreames | Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
SAINT HELENS , ” , 
Set Disordered Liver, and 
Female Ailments. 


contains 56 Pitts. | The Sale now EXCEEDS SIX MILLION BOXES per annum. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 


And Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1s: 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full Directions with each box. 
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BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF. It is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, 
and is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes. Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 








BEEGHAMS MUSIC FOLIO. 


Beyond contradiction by far the Cheapest and best Collection of Music yet published. 


Volume 13 ready September ist, 


CONTAINING-—— 


Goodbye, Sweetheart, Goodbye—Stolen Fruit—Look Up, Sad Heart,—Faith—I’m Thinking of the Roses—Toddles 
(Schottische)—My Trim-built Wherry—The Old Dutch Doll—Dear Little Heart—The Brook—Don’t be Angry with Me, 
Darling—Beecham’s Pastime Galop—Believe Me, if all those Endearing Charms—Home—tThe Jovial Blacksmith— 
Louie—The Cottage by the Sea—When the Dew is on the Grass—Cherry Ripe (Polka)—The Bells of Shandon—Beautiful 
Dreamer—The Noble 24th—Barney, Take Me Home Again—Cock o’ the North—The Haughs of Cromdale—Baby’s Dolly— 
Shells of Ocean—Chime Again, Beautiful Bells—Let Brotherly Love Continue—Danse Carnivai—Liberty Bell. 





Brrcuam’s Music Books are lithographed from well-engraved plates on stout paper, and edited by an eminent professor of music, thus 
guaranteeing perfect accuracy. 1.ach volume contains thirty different pieces of music, either old gems or some of the most popular songs of 


the day, some of which being published at 2s. have been included at considerable cost. The Songs have all the original Symphonies and 
Pianoforte accompaniments in full. 


Volume 13 and the preceding 12 Volumes can be obtained from most Newsagents and Booksellers. at TWOPENCE 
per Volume, or will be sent post free for Threepence per Volume, from 


The PROPRIETOR of “BEECHAM’S PILLS,” ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
VOL. 14 READY OCT, list. Set of 13 Volumes Post Free for 2s. 8d. 

















Loadon : Published by the Proprietor, at 26, Oathering{ie pe mprand, and printed by Woonvans and Knrpzs, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0. 
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CAMPBELL’S | 
MELODEONS 


ith d Celestial and i 
With Organ an — same, on Charming Be 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-sti Hymn, the Cheerful 
,and the Merry Dance,canall be played on these Charm- 
ing Instruments, No knowledge of Music required. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. 
@ 200,000 Testimonials. “Ge 


Special Offer to the readers of the LonDoN READER. 




































ell’s ‘‘Gem” Matgtese Price only 6/9 
Gampbell’s is “Miniature” Melod ” 10/6 
ampbell’s ‘‘ 3 wel lodeon ... ve 14/- 
Campbell’s “Pavonrite™ Melodeon res 16/6 


Cut out this and send P.O.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. OkpeR aT ONCE. 











All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for | 
1907-8, now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 
Established 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. j 





To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 


ach. 
elIN 1 cus: Electro-plate on Nickel Silver... 88. 6d. | 
Solid Hall-marked Silver 11s. 6d. | 

Cheaper quality Nickel Silver ... 1s. Od. | 







@ Obtainable everywhere or Post-free from 
“UNICUS,” 


“(tention Paper.) 22, THAVIES INN HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 
CLI FOR SUSPENDING 
STOCKINCS 


HOVER WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


BOVRIL | 


HM. J.COOPER'S PATENT, 





| 













Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A | 
j | 
Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, | 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentratad yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 


Directors : 
The Right Hon, LORD PLAYFAIR, Mae iow LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
an ers. 
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Free by 





WHELPTON’S PILLS 


ELPTON’S PILLS 


WHELP ron’s PILLS 
WHELP I oN ’S PILLS 


’ 
WHELPTON ) OINTMENT 


Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢& see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 





Should always be kept at hand 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


PTON’S PILLS 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


on eee ee eg es ae 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS ie 
The Best Dinner Pills iS 
WHELPTON'S OINTMENT fl 


Cures Eczema 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic 





74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


POSS See 
2 — ——— 


London, E.C. 
Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 








SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


GREA 


QUININE AND IRON es 


GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH ! 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hvsteria, Nervous Complaints. &e. 


Bottles 


Everywhere. ' 


“~ LOTION 


2s. 6d if 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Supple, He althy. 





BODILY pad tt heed i 


TONIC 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
_ Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


Manufactured only st 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
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THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
108, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC ' 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, = 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. ‘a 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 


























The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 








WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS. 





F.C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, sy opposite Exeter Hall, LONDON. 


Pure—Wholesome—Delicious. 


BIRD’S — 
CUSTARD (@iiragsciie 


POWDER In Packets 


is the unfailing resource of every Lady of 
the House and successful Housekeeper. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUPE! ee 
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LONDON READER 


of Giterature, Science, Art, and General Luformation. 








CONTENTS. 





NOVELETTES. SERIAL STORIES. 


PAGE 
A Dast Repaip ri bd i ad ie cf | For Lovee Swerr Saxe ae 529 561, 585 


A Sierer’s Sacrivice ved “ .- 505 | Han Fatagn’s Szoarrary oe .. 613, 546, 570 598 


Ax UNSXxPscTsp JSHERITANCE : 9 ont JOcELYN DE Buran ,; 17, 541, 565, 589 


Nor Boveut witha Gow... — ran es i josie 


VARIETIES. 
Porrrr 3 on i ‘mn aa 551, 575 
SHORT STORIES. Faceria peep ta m 2 .. 525, 649, 573, 


' Socrery ini eM aal 550, 574, 5 
Her Lixsnees aaa a as” fe ys Sravistiocs vas - . 560, 574, 
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Love and Frvit__... ; - igs Mis Gems ... 
RavorMED és ‘sia te ia ae * sh HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 
Tas Baips's Omen—(Concluded) ... ne set ) MISCELLANZOUS 





Tue Way or THE WORLD ... ‘ ss oi bes Notices to Corresronpentsa 








PRICE SIXPENCE. 








SAD CHEYLAD 





LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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BEAUTIFUL 1 HAIR, 










FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 






a Rae No . 2.. Dark Brown 
a * Mme No. 3-.Light Brown 
a No. 4 f Soe Brown 





or Auburn 
No. 5..Pure Golden ° 


=) , vi 4 
‘ Imperia B ~ 
" No. 6 | srair | mtn oceees Cg, "4 
7, Ap 


Harmless, Perfect, \ 
Permanent & Odourless, * ’ 











A Medical Certificate . 
with each bottle. 


26, 36, 5- & 106 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 
J. BRODIE, 4) MUSEUM STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868, Once Tried, Always Used. 






















Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
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symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 


latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on r Cty . 
15o0r84stamps by E.T. Tow 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dr ions 
f den Stre et, No ottingham. 
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relieve the distressing} | 


Boxes is. 14d. & 2s. Od. (the 





Beware of Imitations injurious & worthless! | | 








FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


a 
ADVERTISE T MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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CROSSE » 
BLACKWELL’Y 


PURE 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PICKLES, SAUCES 
JAMS, SOUPS, 


AND 


POTTED MEATS 


Are sold by Grocers and Stcres 
throughout the World. 
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at ™ ¢ is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
4 EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 











| MPORTANT CAUTION. 






UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
Of all Chemists, 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


















FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


‘GHLORODYNE 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


‘TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. | 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 






Mav’ 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
[-PILEPSY, SPASM, 
Corle, PALPITATION, 


kj YSTERIA, 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
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